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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RINCE BISMARCK has spoken twice on Eastern affairs, 
once at a Parliamentary dinner given at his own house, and 
once before the Reichstag. It is not creditable to the enterprise of 
the English Press that in the latter case the text of his speech 
has not been telegraphed, the nearest approach to it, a résumé by 
the Times’ correspondent, differing considerably on points from 
Reuter’s report, always presumably official—and from another 
report sent to the Standard. When all are studied carefully, it 
will, we think, appear certain that the Prince announced 
the intention of Germany to support the Russian pro- 
posals in the Conference, they being justified by the demands 
of civilisation and Christianity ; refused to veto a Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria; guaranteed Austria against any territorial 
losses from this event—or it may be, from any other—and sig- 
nificantly hoped that England would not go to war, except, in- 
deed, in an unofficial way. He will, in fact, for the present, 
support Russia, though not actively. He nevertheless reserved 
the freedom of Germany to act in certain eventualities as her 
interests may dictate, and hinted that the Lower Danube must 
not become Russian. 

Lord Salisbury arrived in Constantinople on the 5th inst., 
and on the following day had a long interview with General Igna- 
tieff. The first informal meeting of Conference was to be held on 
the 7th, and the telegrams from all the capitals speak of ‘‘ peace ” 
as much more probable. That, however, means the European 
peace, for of peace between Russia and Turkey there is, as yet, 
no sign. The Russian armies are still forming on the Pruth, the 
Roumanian army has been mobilised, and the Turks are straining 
‘every nerve to increase their force north of the Balkan. The 
Russian Government is spending sums on medical stores 
which show that it expects a campaign, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas has joined the Southern Army as Commander-in-Chief. 
The officers intended to govern Bulgaria during the occupation 
have been nominated, and the arms collected to equip the Bul- 
garian National Guard, which, once established, will render 
massacre and rape dangerous offences. All notice of military 
movements has been prohibited to the Russian Press, but the 
German military journals believe that in the event of war the 
Russian army of invasion will include 150,000 men, without 
counting any force in Asia. 





_ The great “‘ Conference” of Liberals of all grades, occupa- 
tions, and denominations, called to discuss the position of the 
Government in the East, assembled in St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, on Friday at 11.30 am. The Duke of Westminster was 
in the chair, and his speech—the only one likely to reach us in 
full before we go to press, doubtless gave the cue tothe meet- 
ing. The Duke, it will be remembered, is one of the Whiggiest 
of Whigs, and was once the head of the Cave of Adullam, 
and he went further than Mr. Gladstone has done. After 
showing how the Porte, “the worst Government now exist- 
ing in Europe,” had broken all treaties, he declared that 
some rational order of self-government must be provided for 
the Christian provinces of Turkey, that this country would not 
g° to war on behalf of the Porte, and that it desired a 


cordial co-operation with Russia. The reforms should be 
pressed upon Turkey, and especially the guarantees for their ob- 
servance; and if that could not be effected without military 
occupation, then he would send the fleets and armies of 
England to Constantinople, “ not to resist Russia, but to 


3 | coerce Turkey.” That is, of course, the ultimate truth, and it 
is well that it should have been first uttered by a man bound, by 


his position as well as his temperament, to be the opponent both 
of extreme courses and of war. It is of the first importance to 
Europe to know that the determination in England not to save 
Turkey from the consequences of her misgovernment is not con- 
fined to any class, but exists in every grade of the community. 


We are happy to perceive that Mr. J. G. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of Committees, and usually the most moderate of men, takes 
what is called the “intemperate ” view of the Turkish question. 
In aspeech made on Thursday to his constituents at Chester, he 
declared that while greater municipal privileges might content 
some provinces of Turkey, in those in which blood had 
been shed there must be a concession of what Americans 
called ‘‘ State-rights,”—that ‘is to say, the provinces must be or- 
ganised as a body politic, managing their own affairs, and con- 
nected with the central Government by a definite compact.”” The 
reforms must be carried out by a foreign Commission, and force 
supplied by some Power outside the quarrel, for the general good 
of Europe. The one thing to be avoided was a treaty of 
guarantee, the proposal of politicians who interpreted ‘“ Give 
peace in our time, O Lord,” by ‘‘Give peace, O Lord, while we 
are in office.” He would not guarantee the independence of the 
Turkish Empire. If Lord Beaconsfield is wise, he will see in Mr. 
Dodson’s speech the verdict in the immediate future of the 
English people. 

At a Birmingham meeting held on Monday, Mr. Bright made 
one of his most eloquent speeches on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, the drift and character of which we have attempted 
to describe and criticise in another colump. In addition to 
what we have there said of his speech, we may mention 
that he commented with some force on the indifference which 
English opinion shows to the presence of the French and Italian 
and Turkish fleets in the Mediterranean, while it professes so 
much panic at the prospect of admitting to those waters half a 
dozen ships or so out of the Russian Navy; and remarked that 
none of the Mediterranean States feel the least alarm on a subject on 
which we express 8o violent a dread. ‘‘ Nobody cares about it except 
the English Government, no people have the smallest interest in 
it except the English people, and I think it may be shown that 
they have no real interest.” That, perhaps, is an exaggeration. 
But Mr. Bright did show very successfully that we have no real 
interest in the matter worthy to be compared for a moment with 
the moral interest we have in saving millions of Christians from 
the most fearful oppression, and the physical interest we have in 
making friends of the Levantine peoples of the future. Mr. 
Bright has been described as a crusader preaching a religious war, 
but the only crusade he preached was a crusade againt sacrificing 
the religious freedom, political liberty, and civil rights of millions, 
to a selfish dream of using the Turk to secure our predominance 
over Russia in the Mediterranean. 


Of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bright said that he had long watched 
his career as a Member of the House of Commons, and 
that it had been distinguished by “a hearty unwisdom” 
which, however, Lord Salisbury had by no means carried into 
the principles of his Indian administration, and which he hoped 
that he would reserve for ‘‘home consumption,” and he trusted 
that when the Marquis “arrives in Constantinople, his liberality, 
his justice, and his strong intellect will have fair-play.” ‘If he 
acts as the subservient representative of his chief,—judging 
his chief by his own language,—then I think he may do us 








a very serious ill.” Lord Beaconsfield’s boasting at Guildhall 
| about how many campaigns we could afford to carry through, 
‘had been sadly out of place. ‘The Prime Minister may 
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be a great actor, but somehow or other he seems to me 
as if he played always rather to the galleries.” Of course. 
After endeavouring to instal ‘‘the residuum” in power, Lord 
Beaconsfield naturally takes care to play to them ; but after all, 
the sympathies of the galleries, though they incline to melodrama, 
are sound at heart, and we are not without hope of seeing “ the 
great actor,”"—if he perseveres in ‘the gag” of Aylesbury and 
the Guildhall,—hissed off the stage. 


The London School-Board Elections of last week resulted in a 
large majority for the friends of the policy of the late School 








Board, and especially in the return of the late chairman, Sir 
Charles Reed, for Hackney, by a very great majority. The High- 
Church and Denominationalist party was defeated, and left 
in a small minority. Twenty-three of the last Board were 
returned out of fifty members, together with one or two who sat 
on the first London School Board, but not on the second, so that 
about half are men of experience in the work, and half are new 
to it. There are four ladies on the Board,—Mrs. Westlake, Mrs. 
Surr, Miss Miller, and Miss Helen Taylor,—and it is believed that 
if a competent woman had offered herself for every division of 
London, all ten would have been returned. Sir Charles Reed 
will, as a matter of course, be made Chairman of the new School 
Board, ashe was Chairman of the old ; but the Vice-Chairman, Sir 
E. H. Currie, being no longer a member, a new Vice-Chairman must 
be chosen, and the name of the Rev. John Rodgers (one of the 
members for the Finsbury district) has been mentioned. Eighteen 
nominees of the National Society, or the Denominationalist Church 
party, were returned, besides one Roman Catholic priest. Though 
the majority of the Board is pledged to support the old School- 
Board policy, a very small minority indeed is opposed either to 
religious teaching, or to co-operation with really efficient Volun- 





tary schools; and some of the most successful of the Liberal 
candidates,—Mr, Sydney Buxton, for instance, who headed the 
poll at Westminster by over a thousand votes,—distinctly approved 
co-operation with efficient Voluntary schools. The election is a 
triumph for the wisely moderate policy of the last School Board, 
not for revolution. 

The ‘‘ French crisis” does not appear to be very serious. M. 
Dufaure and the Ministry have resigned, under circumstances ex- 
plained elsewhere, and the President has in vain requested the 
Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier to form an Administration. Under these 
circumstances, Marshal MacMahon has requested the old Ministry 
to return, and up to the date of the latest information they were 
likely to consent, taking, however, a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber, which will only be given on certain implied conditions. 
Should this arrangement fail, the Marshal can still fall back on 
M. Duclere, a Liberal who seems to inspire much confidence ; on 
M. Léon Say, whose Budget is about to pass; or on M. Jules 
Simon, whom, it is said, all groups of the Left would follow. 
There is great agitation in official circles, but none whatever in 
the country or on the Bourse. It is reported that M. Grévy, in 
whom all parties confide, has advised the return of the Ministry 
and a greater spirit of conciliation towards the Left,—which will 
probably arise of itself, from Marshal MacMahon’s perception of 
the annoyances of Parliamentary defeat. 





The dispute on the American election is becoming too bewilder- 
ing. The Electors themselves from Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Oregon are denouncedas disqualified—in Oregon because a Repub- 
lican Elector holds an office under Goyernment—and it is believed 
that astruggle may occur between the Senate and the House of Re- 
presentatives, the Senate maintaining that its President, Mr. Ferry, 
has alone the right of deciding on the validity of a Presidential elec- 
tion ; and the House of Representatives that, neither party having 
a@ majority, owing to fraudulent returns, the election devolves on 
the Lower House. No way out of the imbroglio is as yet visible, but 
it is asserted that it is rather the politicians than the people who 
are excited. President Grant has warned Congress that a new 
method of election must be adopted, and Senator Morton has 
introduced a Bill establishing the mass-vote, but no such 
measure could be retrospective, or carried in time to influence 
this election. 


President Grant has sent in his final Message to Congress. 
Beyond advising that a new method of electing the Presi- 
dent should be adopted, he does not enter into the present 
dispute, but recapitulates the circumstances of his own 
career in office. He admits mistakes in his Administration, but 
says they were errors of judgment, not errors caused by self- 
interest, and defends himself by alluding to his inexperience in 


aa. 
Debt has been reduced by £87,000,000, the annual interest 
by £6,000,000 a year, and the taxes by £60,000,000 in 
seven years. The Indian troubles have ended ; all nations haye 
shown their amity by their contributions to the Centennial Ry. 
position ; and the United States are more powerful than they ever 
have been in time of peace. The Message, judging from the 
summaries received, is unusually short, and intentionally avoidg 
subjects on which there is much difference of opinion, 
No domestic suggestion of importance is made, but the Pregi- 
dent warns his countrymen that the reductions in the expense of 
the diplomatic service may cost the country dear. 


Another of those terrible catastrophes which seem almost 
peculiar to America has occurred in Brooklyn, New York. At 
eleven o’clock, on December 5, an alarm of fire was raised in the 
Brooklyn Theatre, and the people rushed to escape. The actors 
and the spectators on the floor escaped, but the narrow 
staircase up to the galleries seems to have given way, 
the fire spread rapidly upwards, and all the people in 
the galleries, at least 326, were either crushed or burned 
to death. The arrangements for suppressing fire of course 
would not work, and the exits were, as usual, both cramped 
and feeble. The English and Americans are great peoples, with a 
genius for mechanical invention, but they cannot build a theatre 
so that spectators cannot get out of it, or a railway train so that 
it can be patrolled from the outside, or a street so that it shall be 
at once silent and safe for horses. 


Cardinal Antonelli’s will has been published, and is a remark- 
able document. It contains no evidence whatever that he 
possessed any fortune beyond such as he may have inherited 
from his father, and begins with a solemn denial of the calumnies 
which attributed to him great wealth. The Cardinal declares 
that he ‘‘dies tranquil, in the conscience of never having failed in 
his duty towards the sacred person of the Pope, and the convic- 
tion of having always, with all earnestness and honesty, served 
him in the true interests of the Church and of the State.” He leaves 
the Pope his crucifix, distributes his means among his relatives, and 
orders that domestics who have served him twenty-five, twenty, 
and ten years should enjoy different rates of pension, the highest 
being full pay for life. The will might have been that of some 
devout Catholic Bishop, full of domestic feeling and unclouded 
reverence for the Papacy. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Constructor of the Navy, and now 

M.P. for the Pembroke District, wrote a letter to Tuesday's 

Times on the condition of the Russian Navy, which he sums up 

thus :—‘“‘I think it will be seen from the foregoing narrative that 

the pretensions of Russia in a nayal sense are modest indeed, 

and I do not hesitate to say that so far from having evinced 

any great ambition in this direction of late years, Russia has 

allowed herself to fall far behind the position which she ought 
to occupy even in the Baltic. There are very considerable 
ironclad squadrons in those seas, and Russia has done almost 
nothing of late years in the way of competing with them. Her 
efforts at ironclad construction have been, for several years past, 
limited solely to the three cruising partly-armoured frigates, and 
to the ‘ Peter the Great’ and the two circular ironclads.” Im the 
construction of all these vessels Mr. Reed thinks that Russia has 
shown a laudable desire to do well, and even with originality, what 
she attempts at all; but it must be a diseased mind, he thinks, 
which finds ‘‘a menace to Constantinople or to Europe in the 
construction over a course of years by the great empire of 
Russia of one powerful ship in the North and two small ones in 
the South.” Mr. Reed adds very justly that whatever Prince 
Gortchakoff may say, no man of common-sense will believe that 
Russia will be contented in the East while she is mewed up im 
the Black Sea, and not allowed the natural access to her own 
porte. 

Mr. Reed also distributed the prizes to the Portsmouth School 
of Science and Art on Wednesday, and in doing so he committed 
himself to a more than doubtful proposition, namely, that the 
‘‘ beauty of a thing consisted in its complete adaptation to the 
ultimate purpose in view,”—a ground on which he defended the 
claiins of the new ironclads to be regarded as more beautiful than 
the old wooden line-of-battle ships propelled by the wind. He 
might just as well call a locomotive more beautiful than & 
race-horse,—since it is certainly much better adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is used than any race-horse would be ;—and if he 
only means to say that a locomotive looks less out of place than & 
race-horse in drawing a train, and that a turret-ship presents to 





politics. Nevertheless, under his rule, he says, the National 


the mind a better idea of its complete suitability to the purpose 
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Gf vaval war than the old line-of-battle ship, then he says what 

isnot only true, but a truism. But it is childish to say that the 

whole meaning of the word ‘ beauty ” is contained in the perfect 

tation of means to ends. A railway-whistle is admirably 

to the end of being distinctly heard, though nothing can 

be more hideous to the ear ; anda Cochin-China fowl is admir- 

alily adapted for the purpose of laying big eggs, though nothing 
can be more hideous to the eye. 

The Austrian demand for the extradition of Henri Dieudonné 
Pierran de Tourville, on the charge of murdering his second wife, 
Madéleine de Tourville, on the 16th July last, on the Stelvio Pass, 
was granted by Mr. Vaughan at the Bow-Street Police Court on 
Wednesday last. In his very able summary of the evidence 
adduced, Mr. Vaughan remarked on the suspicious circumstance 
that the prisoner’s own different accounts of the affair, under 
different circumstances, had been wholly irreconcilable. On the 
day of his wife’s death, when, after dismissing the carriage and 
being left alone for two hours with his wife, he returned to Trafoi 
without her, he simply stated that his wife was not well, and ordered 
some men to go in search of her ; and so little excitement did he 
show, that it was inferred by every one that nothing serious had 
happened. He said, in answer to the landlady, that she was so capri- 
cious that she had insisted on walking, and having turned her foot 
ona stone, had had a fall. But he did not say she was severely 
hurt, and made no haste to returnto her. He gave quite another 
account to Mr. Wilding,—that she had had a bad fall, and received 
a serious wound on the temple ; and again, later, he said she had 
committed suicide, and accounted for it as being due to her dread 
of an examination before the Divorce Court, from which he inti- 
mated that her character would suffer,—a statement entirely un- 
supported by any evidence. The appearances on the body indi- 
cated that it had been dragged some distance, and there was blood 
on the prisoner's hand when he returned to Trafoi, for which he 
accounted by saying that it was caused by a stone, though there 
was no wound to explain it. Again, the medical evidence tended 
tosliow that the injuries on the body were not such as would be 
caused by a fall. Mr. Vaughan, therefore, committed the prisoner 
for trial in Austria, ordering him to be kept for fifteen days pre- 
viously in the House of Detention, during which time he could 
move fora writ of Habeas corpus, if he thought proper to do so. 





A letter to yesterday's Times, signed “ Edgar Hyde,” calls 
attention, however, to this clause in our Extradition Treaty with 
Austria:—“ In no case, and on no grounds whatever, shall the 
high contracting’ parties be held to concede the extradition of 
their own subjects ;” and Mr. De Tourville is a naturalised 
English subject. But though we did not “‘ concede” the extra- 
dition of our own subjects under the treaty, we did not exclude 
it, and if it answers the ends of justice to deliver up a prisoner 
accused on adequate preliminary evidence of a crime for which 
he could not be conveniently tried here without great expense, 
even if with great expense,—what law is there to prevent our 
doing 80 ? ; 

The Daily News states that the Government has at last 
given up its interpretation of the Extradition Treaty with 
the United States, and has agreed that a prisoner surrendered 
tried, and acquitted for one offence may be rearrested and tried 
for another, if that other is within the list of crimes covered 
by the Treaty. This statement agrees with the telegram 
from Washington, denying that any arrangement has been made 
for a new Treaty, for of course, if the British Government 
adopts the American view the old Treaty revives. It is also 
confirmed by the arrest this week of Brett, a citizen of the 
States, for forgery. The Government deserve some credit for 
accepting an interpretation of the Treaty which we have all 
along argued is the right one, but against which their amour 
propre was somewhat deeply pledged. 


The Greeks are still apparently not awake to the fact that if 
they intend to recoyer their provinces they must make some 
serious effort and some serious sacrifices of their own. ‘The pro- 
posal of the Ministry to raise funds to place the Army and Fleet 
in condition for a war by imposing new taxes has been rejected, 
and the Ministry has, in consequence, resigned. This is not a 
proof that Greece will not aid the Greek insurrection when it 
breaks out, but it is a proof that the politicians still think that 
Greece can obtain what she needs by patience and diplomacy. 
They may learn just too late that kingdoms are not made, or great 
populations rescued, by mere cleverness in pleading a cause. The 


struggle between the passive and active parties at Athens is not, 
however, yet over. 











The Marquis of Hartington distributed the prizes and certifi- 
cates to the successful examinees of the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions in the London, Southwark, and Streatham Hill district this 
day week, in the buildings of the University of London, and at 
the close of a not very interesting speech, begged the students to 
value education for its own sake, and not simply as a mode of 
scuring the means of rising in life. He said very justly that 
rising in life depends on a great number of things much more 
likely to lead to it than mere education; and he might, if it had 
been otherwise fitting to do so, very well have used his own modestly- 
expressed estimate of his own University attainments, as a mode 
of showing that it is usually something very different from Uni- 
versity attainments which helps even a Duke's son to the head of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. Doubtless judg- 
ment, coolness, force of character, tact, are infinitely more con- 
ducive to success in life than any literary accomplishment whatever, 
short of very high original genius. Still we suspect Lord Hartington 
would have done better to leave this intrinsically reasonable en- 
deavour to moderate the social ambition of the educated, to men 
who are not Dukes’ sons. It is quite true that a good education 
is no warrant for “ rising in life.” But the world is very apt not 
to pay much attention to warnings given by people who are already 
at the top, against mistaking something for a ladder which can but 
rarely serve the purposes of a ladder. Such people, the world not 
unnaturally thinks, have had far too little experience of the need of 
ladders, to be good judges of the make-shifts for ladders of which 
hard-pressed climbers may fairly avail themselves. 





Dr. Carpenter seems to have given an amusing lecture on 
Spiritualism at the London Institution on Thursday night, in which 
he went over all the old sources of fallacy as to the so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena, and pointed out very skilfully the kind 
of tests which should be applied before these a priori im- 
probable facts are accepted as true; but he did not 
deal —he seldom does—with the remarkable mass of 
evidence showing that unless individual men of great 
eminence and ability and high character have been repeatedly 
deluded, these tests have been scrupulously applied. As one 
instance, there is the case of the late Professor De Morgan. Dr. 
Carpenter shows,—very truly,—how cheating mediums catch the 
eye or voice of the investigator lingering on the letter at which a 
rap is expected, and give the rap accordingly ; and he has often laid 
down very wisely that in investigating such phenomena the 
medium should never be allowed to see the alphabet used, or the 
hand of the investigator, and he has told how in this way he 
has foiled conjurors. We, too, could tell the same story, and 
show the same results. But the late Professor De Morgan carefully 
applied this very test. He not only screened off the alphabet and 
his hand from the view of the medium (Mrs. Hayden) but he asked 
for the initial letters, and the initial letters only, in the words of a 
particular sentence in his mind, so that there might be no clue of 
spelling or of meaning to the letters in question, and he recorded 
howcompletely successful this test was in proving that the rapping 
agency, whatever it was, was independent of the medium’s know- 
ledge. Mr. Wallace records a different test, in which the raps 
indicated the letters from last to first, instead of from first to last, 
so that he himself thought the thing a failure till all had been 
given. Is it well to deal only with the easily-explained cases of 
delusion or fraud,—of course, fraud will account for nine-tenths 
of all we hear of nowadays,—and never with the carefully-attested 
evidence of such men as the late Mr. De Morgan ? 





Lord Penzance decided this day week, in the Court of Arches, 
in the case of ‘‘ Willis v. the Bishop of Oxford,” that when a 
Bishop refuses institution to a clerk duly presented to a living on 
the ground that he is not fit and insufficiently versed in literature 
(‘‘ non idoneus, et minus sufficiens in literatura”), he must specify 
exactly what the unfitness is, and what the qualification is which 
he requires, and which he finds to be wanting,—otherwise the pre- 
sentee has no sufficient means of contesting the objection, and of 
showing that it does him injustice. Thus, if the failure were in 
Greek, the Bishop should state how much Greek he requires and 
where the presentee falls short of this requirement, otherwise 
great injustice will be done. This decision seems to be nothing 
more than common-sense and common justice. No man should 
be allowed to refuse what would otherwise be another's right 
except on explicit grounds, which the other may challenge and 
disprove, if he can, Wague imputations are always safe for the 
imputer, but for that very reason they are not fair to the person 
to whom they are imputed. 





Consols were on Friday 944 to 94} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON THE CONFERENCE. 
HE ultimate policy of Prince Bismarck in the Eastern 
Question can be deduced only from the interests of 
Germany, but his immediate policy is now tolerably clear. He 
intends to support the demands of Russia in the Conference. 
Words can hardly be more clear or more emphatic than those in 
which, standing in his place in the German Parliament, he ex- 
plained to the Representatives this first step in his policy. “It 
is erroneous to suppose that Russia asks great favours of us at 
the present moment. That is by no means the case. Russia 
does not aim at great conquests. The Emperor Alexander has 
ever been a loyal ally to us, and Russia only asks us for our co- 
operation at the Conference for the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey, a purpose to which our 
Emperor and our nation willingly offer a helping hand. That 
we shall support this object is beyond all question. This sup- 
port is justified by sympathy for our co-religionists, and for the 
purposes of civilisation.” It is stated, apparently by an eye- 
witness, that in spite of the influence of Jews in the German 
Parliament, the passage about the Christians was received with 
enthusiastic cheers, and the statement is exceedingly probable. 
There is nothing whatever in the position of Germany to 
make Germans sympathise with oppression in the South, 
oppression which perpetually causes European disturbance, and 
which blights regions where Germans might naturally find new 
commerce, new sources of supply, and new careers. At all 
events, Germany has decided agairst the Turks, and that 
so completely, that Prince Charles of Roumania, who is a 
Hohenzollern, feels himself at liberty to follow Russia, 
and the decision leaves Russia free to press her demands, 
and even to follow them up by a declaration of war. Prince 
Bismarck specifically states that he regards such a war as 
‘* probable,” and that he does not intend to interpose his veto. 
Germany is seeking the same objects in Turkey as Russia, and 
cannot forbid her to employ force. Indeed, said the German 
Chancellor, with an emphasis visible even in a translation 
of his words, “as long as we stand upon this place you will 
never succeed in making a rent in our friendship with 
Russia, a friendship which has lasted for centuries, and 
is based upon history.” “Events alone could break that 
friendship.” And he specially mentioned, according to other 
less detailed reports, that in this utterance he and his Emperor 
were entirely in accord. This means, of course, that if Russia 
invades Bulgaria, German troops will remain passive, or, as 
the Prince himself puts it, Germany will strive only to localise 
and not to prevent the war. He trusts that England will not 
fight, or will fight only non-officially—that is, by allowing 
Englishmen to command the Turkish Fleet ; and he adds words 
which it may yet prove are intended to prevent Austria from 
fighting. 

It is upon these words that most difference of opinion will arise. 
In the Reichstag Prince Bismarck only expressed strong friend- 
ship for Austria, declared in the most emphatic manner that 
the alliance of the three Empires was intact—adding, with one of 
his haughtiest sneers, as the reporter of the Standard testifies, 
to Deputy Richter, who had raised the discussion, “ it will take 
a stronger man than you to break it,”—and repudiated in the 
most explicit language any idea of desiring the German 
territories of Austria. But at the previous Parliamentary 
dinner he is reported to have used much stronger expressions, 
expressions which, if correctly understood, amount to a positive 
guarantee of the Austrian Empire, in its full territorial extent, 
in the event of attack. As it is supposed in this country that 
this attack can come only from Russia, this is naturally under- 
stood to mean that whatever course the war may take, Ger- 
many will not allow Austria to be defeated ; and if this inter- 
pretation is accurate, and the existing Ministry continue to 
govern Austria, this sentence might immensely encourage 
the Pashas, who already are inviting Austria to occupy 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, as she can most easily 
do. But the words are susceptible also of another inter- 
pretation, which, to us at least, seems the more probable. 
Prince Bismarck knows Vienna thoroughly, knows that the 
Hapsburgs are not anti-Slav, knows that their main fear is 
lest a Slavic Federation should attract their own Slavs, especi- 
ally in Dalmatia, and he guarantees Austria against that danger. 
The present territorial distribution must continue, as far as 
Austria is concerned. There is no need, he says, in fact, for 
an English alliance, for we will protect you against all terri- 





torial losses. Prince Bismarck, whatever his defects, is at least 
not a weak man; and for him to pledge himself formally and 
in public to support Russian demands at the Conference, ang 
then guarantee Austria against the consequences of resisting 
those demands, would be almost absurd. His wishes may be 
difficult to discover, but at least he wishes that the cause which 
he intends to support should win. He is not incapable of guile, 
but the kind of guile which orders the German Ambassador to 
support Russian demands, and winks to the Austrian Ambassador 
to resist them, and states both the order and the wink in 
public and before a Parliament, is not Prince Bismarck’s, 
What he may decide to do hereafter if the war spreads, or if 
grand territorial changes should be contemplated, is another 
matter, which will depend upon many contingencies,—as, for 
instance, the health of the aged soldier who, and not Prince 
Bismarck, in the last resort decides the foreign policy of Ger. 
many; but for the present his object is, we believe, to localise 
the struggle, to allow Russia to exhaust herself more or less in 
a new effort to break the Ottoman sword, and then, in alliance 
with Austria, if possible, to dictate the final settlement of the 
Eastern Question. If he has to dictate it by an appeal to 
force, he will imperatively need an ally to protect him against 
the one danger he really dreads,—a warm and determined 
alliance between Paris and St. Petersburg, as well as against 
the dangers which might arise from English opposition, 
For the present, he maintains the alliance with Russia, 
which has accomplished so much; and while professing 
perfect amity with England, with which Prussia hag 
been on most amicable terms for a century, he nevertheless 
pledges himself to support Russia at the Conference, and re- 
fuses in so many words to veto a resort to arms. That is 
another and a terrible blow for Lord Derby’s reputation as a 
far-sighted Foreign Minister. The country has scarcely yet 
noticed, though Parliament will notice, that within two days 
of the Times’ appeal to Prince Bismarck to intervene from the 
clouds, the same appeal was made in official form by the 
British Government, which knew so little of the situation as. 
to believe that the German Chancellor, who always dreads a 
coalition between Russia and France, would quarrel with 
Russia on the one point on which her population and army 
are enthusiastic, and so risk the chance of having to fight one 
hundred millions of people and armies numbering two 
millions, without a certainty of any alliance, Austria being 
paralysed by the irritation of her own Slavs. And the 
Prince was actually asked to commit this folly,—not in order 
to secure an English alliance which might balance forces, but 
in order to save Turkey from a punishment which mattered 
nothing to Germany, or indeed, seemed to her to have been 
well-deserved. He was asked to prohibit a war which can 
bring Germany nothing but advantage, in order to benefit 
Turkey, which Germany cares nothing about ; and save England 
from a necessity for exertion which Germany, believing her to 
be selfish and over-fed, is quite content that she should bear. 
When Parliament assembles, and the Blue-books are ransacked, 
some of the episodes in these negotiations—such as this appeal 
to Bismark, and the cool derision with which the Turks have 
treated Lord Derby’s“ strong despatch,”—will excite, we suspect, 
a storm such as will make the House of Peers for once a lively 
assembly. Bismarck could not be plainer in his refusal of the 
wished-for veto, and as for the Turks, it only remains for 
them to perfect their irony by sending Achmet Aga as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, to explain how completely 
the new Constitution protects all creeds and provides for the 
punishment of all offenders. 





MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAN. 

R. BRIGHT has not spoken for many years with the 

almost prophetic power of his speech of Monday last 
at Birmingham. In the very opening he struck the key-note 
of his speech. The Press, he said, tell us we are in the most 
imminent danger of war, and that we must speak only in 
whispers, if we speak at all. They thus remind one of those 
warnings given to Alpine climbers in dangerous expeditions 
when the avalanche is seen hanging far above, and they are 
told that the vibration caused by any voice louder than a whisper 
may bring it down in destruction not only on themselves, but 
on the peaceful village which is sleeping in apparent security 
below. But in the present case, as Mr. Bright went on to 
argue, the avalanche whose descent is so feared is by no 
means the calamity we have most reason to apprehend. The 
avalanche is the great Northern Power, but what it will sweep 








away in its descent is not the peaceful sleeping village, but 
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et half-dead incubus of the Turkish Govern- 
dg lag ae by that insidious disease of “ creeping 
paralyai s,” which has been gravely aggravated by every remedy 
administered, and is now climbing the limbs to the very seat 
of life itself. Thus the danger which to the present Government 
frightful,—that this avalanche may descend and sweep 
seems so Irig ) 4 
away the Turkish incubus from the earth,—seems to Mr. Bright 
to be no danger at all, but a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for. And this had made him think,—not without sufficient 
reason,—that the present Government is rather too much in 
favour of peace—of peace at any price—“at least at a price 
which some of us would hardly wish to pay for it.” “They 
are willing to sacrifice for it the interests, the happiness, and 
the freedom of millions of the Christian population of the 
Turkish provinces ; and I am afraid they would make another 
great sacrifice,—namely, they would sacrifice the fair fame 
and the honour of this country, by binding us in perpetual 
partnership with the worst and the foulest Government known 
upon earth.” And then Mr. Bright went on to remind us,— 
with eloquence which many will think dangerous,—but which, 
Timited by its context in his speech, seems to us at once noble 
and effective, how, nearly seven hundred years ago, one of our 
heroic kings led an English army to liberate Palestine from the 
Mahommedans, while we“ give Bethlehem and Calvary and the 
Mount of Olives, at the sacrifice of the blood and treasure of 
this kingdom,” to the degraded successors of Saladin, and prop 
up a Power which makes a desert of the finest countries upon 
earth—all for the sole purpose of preventing a few Russian 
ships-of-war from passing through the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles to the Mediterranean. Andsurely Mr. Bright was 
right, not merely as an orator, but as a statesman, in insisting 
on this comparison. The spirit of the Crusader is not easily to 
be revived again. No one now thinks that a Mahom- 
medan deserves loss of property, or dignity, or station 
for being a Mahommedan. But then every one now 
thinks that if Mahommedans, by virtue of their Mahom- 
medanism, lay waste the fair places of the earth, and rivet 
their iron rule on those who are far better fitted to rule 
them than to be ruled by them, then the misdirected but 
noble impulse which dictated the Crusades might well be re- 
generated in a wiser form by those who should venture to 
forbid such an iniquity,—who should, like the Russians, pro- 
claim their intention to put down the mighty from the seat 
in which they had gained no distinction except for the excesses 
of their cruelty, and no admiration except that which timid 
robbery yields to audacious and rapacious robbery, and hesitating 
to insatiable lust. The spirit which desires those who profess 
a false or obsolete religion to suffer for their creed is wholly dead, 
and Mr. Bright would be the last to revive it. But the spirit 
which declares it in the highest degree ignoble, for the 
sake of a paltry fear like that which we feel of the naval 
power of Russia, to ally ourselves with Islam, and bind the 
heaviest of burdens on the breaking backs of millions of Christians 
whose liberty and prosperity we should otherwise earnestly de- 
sire, is as much nobler than the spirit betrayed by Lord Beacons- 
field’s speeches, as the aims of the Crusaders were nobler than 
the aims of the Corsairs. Mr. Bright is right in thus calling 
us back to a review of the ultimate motives which guide our 
policy. It was not the ultimate motive of the Crusades 
which was bad, it was the mistaken notion that unbelievers as 
such were the enemies of the Lord. But it is as true now as it 
was then, that for a petty gain,—be it political, or what you 
please,—to fight the battle of Mahommedans and of the Mahom- 
medan life and creed against the battle of the Christians and of 
the Christian life and creed, is as base a thing as a civilised 
people can undertake; and yet that is what we should under- 
take, if we offered assistance to Turkey against the attempt of 
Russia to force upon her a good government for her Christian 
provinces,—a government, that is, which may protect the 
Sultan and his creatures against themselves. Why a war for 
Mahommedanism, as such,— if that were possible,—would be less 
ignoble than this threat of war on behalf, not of Mahommedan- 
ism, but of Mahommedans who happen to fill,—with hideous 
cruelty,—a political function which it is thought dangerous to let 
Russia get any chance of administering in their place. We will 
go a step further than Mr. Bright, and say that if we were to 
fight for the Turks against the Christians only because we 
want to keep the Russians out of Constantinople, we should 
be playing a much baser part than that of either of the com- 
batants themselyes,—a poorer and more selfish part than the 
Turks, an infinitely baser one than the Russians. 
Nothing was better in Mr. Bright’s speech than the force 


to enforce, that in resisting the right of Russia to enter 
the Mediterranean from the Black Sea, and hazarding all 
the frightful evils we should hazard if we made this the ex- 
cuse for keeping the Turk where he is, we should be not only 
using the most unjustifiable and monstrous means in order to 
secure a trivial and selfish end, but in order to secure one in itself 
intrinsically unreasonable and unjust. Mr. Bright asked whether 
Russia was likely to consent to have her ships blockaded for 
half the year by frost in the North, and all the year by Turkey,— 
acting as the creature of England,—in the South, and pressed 
the point thus home to the apprehension of his audience :—* If 
we were in that position, what should we do?” [Loud cheers, 
and cries of “Fight.”] “I have no doubt whatever that 
there would be a unanimous discovery on the part of all people 
in England that we had a just claim to go through that only 
passage [the Bosphorus]; and though I, for one, should be very 
much in favour of negotiation, I am afraid that not a small 
minority, perhaps a large majority of my countrymen, would be 
determined to enforce that claim by such means as came first 
to their hands,” “It would appear,” as Mr. Bright elsewhere 
said, “as if nobody ought to live, or move, or have his being 
anywhere within that portion of the globe, who has the 
smallest chance of lifting a finger or uttering a word against 
anything which the English Government may choose to do in 
the Levant.” That seems to us a statement as true as it is 
vigorous of the view really entertained by those who would 
wish to shut Russia out of the Levant, in order to prevent 
the slightest risk of her interfering with our despatch of 
troops to India. Only Mr. Bright should not complain of 
England for strengthening her Navy in the very same speech 
in which he generously advocates our giving up a most invidious 
restriction on Russian rights, but yet a restriction which is 
certainly of a nature to render our naval force relatively very 
much more powerful than it would otherwise be. We 

with him as to the unjust and untenable character of the 
restriction. We differ with him as to the folly or wisdom of 
augmenting the strength of the Navy. For we hold that 
if Russia were admitted, as she ought to be, into the Medi- 
terranean from the Black Sea, it would be our duty to take 
even more precautions than before to prevent accidents in 
the Levant in case of war with Russia. But it is one thing 
to impose on Russia a humiliating restriction which we should 
never endure ourselves, and quite another to provide against 
a possible surprise, such as would certainly become easier in 
case that restriction were removed. 

It was the great distinction of Mr. Bright's speech that it 
put the moral iniquity of another Turkish alliance more 
vividly before the English people than any previous writer or 
speaker,—even Mr. Gladstone himself,—has been able to pre- 
sent it. “The lovers of freedom everywhere,” he says, “ look 
to us. The oppressed everywhere turn their eyes to us, and 
ask for sympathy, and wish for help. Well, then, I put to 
you a solemn question, a question which you must answer to 
Heaven, and which you must answer to your children and to 
posterity,—Shall England, shall the might of England, again be 
put forth to sustain so foul a tyranny as that which rules 
in Constantinople, a tyranny which has dried up realms to 
deserts,—a tyranny which, throughout all its wide range of 
influences, has blighted for centuries past with its withering 
breath all that is lovely and beautiful in nature, and all that 
is noble and exalted in man,—I ask you, I ask this meeting of 
my countrymen, I ask every man in the three kingdoms,—and 
in this case, may I not ask every woman ?—what shall be the 
answer given to this question? and I dare undertake to say there 
can be only one universal answer from the generous heart of the 














English people.” To go to war to confine Russia to the Black 
Sea would be to go to war for an unjust and an ultimately 
impracticable object. But to attempt to attain this object by 
keeping the Turks where they are, would be to go to war for 
a much more than unjust,a much worse than impracticable 
object,—to go to war for an object as evil as any European 
nation could possibly contemplate. The English empire in 
India is a beneficent empire; the English influence in Europe 
is a liberalising and humane influence ; but if they are to be 
upheld by such base means as these, the end would be tainted 
by the means, till neither our Indian Empire nor our moral in- 
fluence in Europe could fail to exhibit traces of the contami- 
nation of the policy by which they had been sustained. 





THE LONDON EDUCATION ELECTIONS. 

oe Elections of last week are as good a symptom of the 
political sense and the political vitality of London as one 

To take the vitality first, Education is 





with which he showed, what we have repeatedly endeavoured 


could well hope for. 
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not a.subject on which you expect a popular constituency to 
feel very vividly, unless it is itself full of zeal for education ; 
and. yet the polls in the different districts of London, 
after allowing, of course, for the effect of the cumu- 
lative: vote, will be found to be heavier than is usual 
in the: ordinary Parliamentary elections. Thus in Mary- 
lebone, at the last Parliamentary election, the total num- 
ber of. voters, if we assume that the Conservative candi- 
date received mostly plumpers, was about 18,000; while at 
the School-Board election last week the total number of votes 
given, when divided by seven—the number of votes belonging 
to each elector—was no less than 19,400. Again, in Lambeth, 
the total number of voters who polled in 1874 was from 
23,000 to 24,000 (assuming that the votes given for the 
Conservative candidate were probably plumpers), while last 
week in Lambeth the total number of votes given, divided by 
the number belonging to each voter, was no less than 25,000. 

ain, take Greenwich, which was very hotly contested in 
1874 by the then Prime Minister himself. The total number of 
Parliamentary voters was probably about 12,000, but in the 
School-Board election last week the number of voters, assuming, 
as we may probably assume under the cumulative vote, 
that no voter failed to give all his votes, was over 16,000. 
In Westminster, it is true, the vote was not as heavy for the 
School-Board election as for the previous political election. The 
number of separate voters was under 8,000, while in 1874 the 
number of separate Parliamentary voters must have been at least 
13,000. In the City of London, again, as well as in Finsbury, the 
educational vote was not as good ag the political vote of the 
last Parliamentary election. But ‘in the Tower Hamlets the 
educational vote was certainly heavier than the political ; while 
in Chelsea, Hackney, and Southwark, it must be admitted that 
the educational vote was at least on a level with the political. 
Upon the whole, it seems to us quite clear that either 
the cumulative vote, or the interest taken by the municipality 
on the:subject of education, has given the districts in which 
there is usually least political vitality, a fresh spring of interest 
in these School-Board elections, and that this promises exceed- 
ingly well for the educational future of London. Moreover, 
we believe a good deal of the interest to be really due 
to the effect of the cumulative vote. In a borough like 
Marylebone, a Parliamentary elector who has no choice 
except to give his two votes for two of the not always 
very tempting names presented to him, or else by plumping 
for one of them to lose his other vote altogether, feels him- 
self so powerless as to make it hardly worth while that he 
should vote at all. But when he has the power of accumulating 
all. his votes on one candidate, or distributing them as he 
pleases amongst them, he must feel how much more real an 
influence his vote gives him. This is the reason, as we believe, 
why on a subject of (intrinsically) so much less an exciting 
nature as education, a considerably heavier vote was given in 
Marylebone, Lambeth, Greenwich, and the Tower Hamlets 
than: was given at the general election ; and at least an equal 
vote in Chelsea, Hackney, and Southwark, to those of the 
general election of 1874. And this certainly seems to us to 
prove that if you provide with greater care for the distribution 
of the vote, a subject of far less intrinsic interest may be 
made to stir up the electors to even greater exertions than 
party politics themselves.. 

But the satisfactory dimensions of the vote, when we com- 
pare it with the political vote given by so many London 
boroughs, is the very least part of the ground for congratula- 
tion offered by last week’s School-Board Elections. What is far 
more important is that the elections show, on the whole, very 
great sagacity on the part of the electors; and most of all, 
that power of understanding, appreciating, and supporting the 
policy of their last Executive, without which an electoral 
system is in danger of being nothing but a machinery for 
organising caprice. We think it clear that the ratepayers of 
London must be credited with clearly understanding not only 
that the last School Board had a sufficient purpose in rating 
London as it did for the schools of London, but that it would 
have been a most disastrous course to have withdrawn their 
confidence from the friends of the policy adopted, on the score of 
any rash promises of economy,—promises really given in the 
interest, not of economy, but of denominational, or rather 
sectarian education. It was a tempting bait to hold out to 
the ratepayers that the Voluntary schools, if better encouraged, 
would save them a very heavy expense, but it was not a bait at 
which the ratepayers appeared at all willing to catch, They 
could trust their Executive, even though that trust seemed 
to involve a heavier tax upon them than the proposals of the 


opposition. That seems to us to imply. a very considerable 
amount of municipal sagacity, and to bid’ very well for tha¢ 
revival of municipal institutions, which we hope to see as-walfi 
in the counties and villages asin the great boroughs of 'E: 

It is not an.easy thing to choose well the leaders. of so difqs 
cult and so new a movement as. the Education movement, stilt 
less to adhere to the choice through good and ill-report, ix: 
spite of the heavy reproaches of the so-called Religious , 
and the golden promises of the so-called Economical party, 
Yet this is what the Londoners. have done in the present 
election. 

In the next place, the Elections show that London is ag 
moderate as it is firm. Though it has given a great triumph 
to Sir Charles. Reed and his chief supporters, and’ even tg 
such old supporters of the quasi-Secularist policy as Mr, 
Picton, whose services have been great, and who, when he 
had once accepted:a compromise, has known how to adhere to 
it, there has been no disposition shown at all to prefer thosg 
who used the most violent language, to those who advocated 
in all respects the moderate policy of the old School Board, 
On the contrary, the opposite tendency has clearly manifested 
itself. Thus, while Mrs. Westlake, who, though in every 
respect an adherent of the policy of the old School Board, hag 
shown clearly that she is a hearty friend to religious education, 
was placed in a triumphant majority at the head of the poll 
in Marylebone, with upwards of 2,000 more votes than any 
other candidate, Miss Helen Taylor, who used something like 
inflammatory language in opposition to the clergy in South. 
wark, was placed last but one of the successful candidates, 
while one of her opponents headed the poll. So, again, in 
Westminster, Mr. Sydney Buxton received more than a thou- 
sand votes more than Mr. George Potter, though Mr. Buxton 
was a new candidate, and a young candidate, whose name only, 
together with the moderation of his address, guaranteed hig 
steadiness as an Educational Liberal. Doubtless Mr. George 
Potter, though an old member of the School Board, was 
held by a great many of the voters to be far too much of 
a Secularist for unconditional support. Again, in Mary- 
lebone, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, who is doubtless dis. 
trusted for similar reasons, though he was elected, was 
only fourth on the list of the seven successful candidates, 
and polled nearly five thousand votes fewer than Mrs. West- 
lake. It must be admitted, we think, that the extreme anti. 
Clerical party have not succeeded much better, all things taken 
into account, than the extreme Olericals. The moderate 
adherents of the old policy have carried the day. 

In one or two instances, doubtless, the cumulative vote has 
worked less well. Forinstance, in Hackney, the Rev. John Oakley, 
far from being a “ Clerical” in the sense of a violent Denomina- 
tionalist, was rather a decided Liberal, and no friend at all of 
inefficient Church. schools as compared with efficient Board 
schools. But because he was rather decidedly favours 
able to the religious education of efficient Church schools, 
the Secularist party fought shy of him; and because he 
was a decided antagonist of inefficient Church schools, the 
Church party fought shy of him, and so he fell between the 
two stools, and missed his election. He would really have 
been a most useful and wise mediator between the two parties, 

Looked at as a whole, however, the School-Board Elections 
undoubtedly show how well we can trust the ratepayers of 
London to decide for the best in a controversy of some 
magnitude involving very great and important issues, even 
when the friends of the policy of change come to them with 
well-sounding religious professions, aud tempt them with offers of 
a considerable reduction in the rates. No more satisfactory evi- 
dence that we are not pushing on too rapidly in the democratic 
direction,—that the householders know what they are about, 
and will decide in their own true interest against their ap- 
parent interest, and yet decide with moderation, and without 
giving the least triumph to the fanatics of Secularism,—has 
been produced in our day. A great educational parliament, 
equal to its duties and sensible that it has a policy to work 
out, has been elected, in spite of serious temptations, which 
would probably have puzzled and deceived a more restricted 
constituency. 





THE MINISTERIAL ORISIS IN FRANCE. 
we French Republicans seem to outsiders to have acted 
somewhat foolishly in compelling the Dufaure Ministry 
to resign, but their defence of themselves is entitled to serious 
weight. M. Dufaure, it will be remembered, proposed to 








add £12,000 a year to the Budget of Public Worship, in 
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ise by a very little the salaries of the poorest rural 

peor’ “eho a at antl scarcely find the means of daily 
subsistence. The Republicans, indignant at this demand, 
which they said showed the clerical temper of the Ministry, 
rejected the vote, thereby annoying and disappointing the 
only section of the clergy whom they can seriously hope to 
in. The Government, and especially M. Dufaure, irritated 
by this, pressed their views abovt the funeral ceremonies to 
be paid to free-thinking officers of the Legion of Honour, views 


which, though reasonable enough in themselves, did not admit 


the broad principle that honours should be paid irrespective | 


of religious ideas, and, when defeated, resigned. The Repub- 
licans, that is to say, had to all appearance turned out a 
Ministry which, though Conservative, is Republican, and 
in which the staunchest of Liberals, M. Marcére, is 
Minister of the Interior, rather than allow the poorer State- 
clergy a trifle more to eat, and rather than wait for the 
growth of more Liberal ideas about the necessity of a State 
religion for the Army. This seems foolish, more especially 
while the Republic would benefit so greatly by a little more 
clerical support, or even tolerance ; but the Republicans allege 
that the foolishness is only on the surface. They say that the 
Ministry was, on all clerical subjects, at variance with the 
Chamber, and anxious to evade its influence; that it was 
guided by counsels emanating ultimately from M. de Broglie, 
who is much trusted by the President ; and that it was neces- 
sary, if their constituents were not to distrust them, to make 
the Ministry more truly Parliamentary. They also say that 
the vote of the Senate rejecting the law pardoning certain 
classes of Communists, showed the two Houses to be so much 
out of accord, that the Chamber was bound to assert its 
superior weight in the Constitutional scheme. And 
finally, they say that the Ministry retain too little 
power over the bureaucracy; that Prefects are retained in 
office who detest the Republic, and even intrigue against it, 
and that it is useless in a country like France to choose Liberal 
Ministers when the President holds himself responsible for all 
appointments and dismissals. They are ready, therefore, to 
keep on turning out Ministries, or even, as the more violent 
suggest, to refuse supplies, until the Government shall become 
more strictly amenable to the majority. 
In England there would be no answer to these arguments if 
the data on which they are based were shown to be correct, 
and the President would at once send for M. Gambetta or 
M. Jules Simon, and so create a Ministry heartily in accord 
with the majority in the Lower House ; but in France the case 
is not quite so simple. The President considers that the 
Senate has equal rights with the Chamber, and that he must 
secure a Ministry which can control both Houses,—a very difficult 
task, the Senators being Conservative, and disposed, like most 
Frenchmen, to make their theoretical power real; and having 
no reason, like English Peers, to think of the future of their 
Order as well as of themselves. The President, moreover, 
holds, not quite without reason, that under the Constitution 
he is a President and not a King, has a personal responsibility 
for his patronage, and is bound to see that neither the Civil 
Service nor the army are injured to advance any political 
cause. He does not choose to remove efficient Prefects because 
they are Bonapartists or friends of the White Flag. He looks 
round, therefore, for a Ministry which the Chamber will 
accept, which the Senate will not disobey, and which will not 
entirely nullify his own responsibility in the selection and 
dismissal of Prefects and Sub-Prefects. Of course such a 
Ministry is hard to find, for the President’s choice is really 
limited to the statesmen whom in England we should call 
Whigs, yet who on clerical subjects are something more than 
Whigs, and willing either to work with the Radicals, or submit 
to endurable compromises with their views. There are 
not many such men in France, the regular fashion there 
being that Radicals can moderate themselves on any subject 
but the Church ; and that Whigs are squeezable by Radicals 
On any questions rather than the clerical, but still they are to 
be found ; and with a little concession on both sides, there can 
be little doubt the President will find them. M. d’Audiffret 
Pasquier, M. Leon Say, M. Duclerc, M. Jules Simon, M. 
Mareére, M. Gambetta himself, would.all fulfil the conditions 
demanded ; and the Marshal, who isnot clerical himself, though 
very much influenced by those who are, has repeatedly shown 
that he is able to bring himself to work easily with men 
whom afew months before he had pronounced intolerable. 
Three years ago M. Marcére would have seemed to him as 
impossible as Rochefort. There is talk of much uneasiness in the 


people to support the Marshal ; but this kind of talk is always 
heard during a Ministerial crisis in France, and is repeated 
more to influence parties and hurry men to a decision, than 
from any conviction that it is true. The majority will, we 
doubt not, consent to wait a little for new officials, while the 
Marshal waives some of his late adviser’s ideas about the neces- 
sity of Catholic ascendancy, and a new and moderaté Ministry 
will carry on affairs over another year out of the four remain- 
ing of the Septennate, which terminates on November 20, 
1880. 
The true importance of the present crisis does not consist, 
we imagine, so much in the crisis itself as in the evidence it 
affords that the Premieral form of government is slowly beat- 
ing the Presidential in hold over public opinion. If the pre- 
sent Chamber truly represents France—which there seems no 
sufficient reason to doubt—the French people are slowly 
coming to wish that they should be governed by their Legisla- 
_tive Representatives, while the Executive Representative dili- 
gently and strictly maintains the law and order without which 
‘a legislature isa mob. The present majority which has un- 
seated the Ministry has no hostility to the President, does not 
'assail his authority, and does not threaten, except in the last 
/resort, to force his hand by refusing the supplies. On the 
‘contrary, it waits very tranquilly to see what he wil] do. All 
\it desires, by its own statement, is that the next Ministry 
should be more in accord with the majority, should not resist 
/it so much on all clerical subjects, but should carry ite 
}ideas into practical execution. That “all,” however, is a 
very great deal, for it is Parliamentary Government under a Oon- 
| stitutional King, that is, a King with strictly regulated power 
| and elected for seven years. If that is the abiding-wish of Prance, 
it will be apparent in the future action of the Chamber, and 
| will be felt by the Marshal more and more as he is from time 
to time called upon to make a fresh choice of advisers. We 
do not know that it is advisable that the process should be 
rapid, or that the President should efface himself before the 
majority all at once. It is as needful to secure the dignity of 
the Presidency as the authority of the Chamber, and a slow 
and even unwilling progress towards true Parliamentary Govern- 
ment may help to make that Government durable or permanent. 
The Marshal does not move fast, but still the stride from the 
Duc de Broglie to M. Marcére is a very long one, and when 
M. Jules Simon is obviously a possible Premier, the bottom must 
be very nearly reached. Every such step is a great victory for 
Parliamentary government, and it seems clear that the President, 








convinced that his own authority is not the subject of attack, is 
slowly making up his mind to take another. He must do that 
in the end, though an immediate compromise is possible, or 
dissolve, which he will not like to do without resigning if 
defeated, or step outside the law, which he dislikes much more 
than gradual concession. Within the limit of his intelligence 
the Marshal—if we may judge from the facts of the past four 
years—is honestly determined to respect the law, and by law 
France is, till 1880, a Republic, to be governed by representa- 








country, and of a possible dissolution, and of an appeal to the 


tive bodies, whose legal decisions the President is bound to 
execute. If that is the view which France upholds, as it 
is certainly the view which the Chamber upholds, we 
may yet see in France a Government even more truly and 
strictly Parliamentary than our own. 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

4 R. FREDERIC HARRISON'S article in the Fortnightly 

Review for December is the most comprehensive and 
the most temperate statement that has appeared of the diffi- 
culties that must attend upon any drastic method of dealing 
with the Turks. If he appears as in some sense the advocate of 
the Porte, he is an advocate who thoroughly knows the weak 
points of his client’s case. Nor, to do him justice, does he in 
the least try to slur over them. His argument is not so much 
that the Turk is less black than he is painted, as that, black as 
he is, the evils of expelling him from Europe are worse than the 
evils of letting him remain there. Granting, he says in 
effect, that the Ottoman rule is corrupt, feeble, barbarous, 
capricious, and capable of horrible cruelty; that its system 
of taxation is little more than plunder legalised, ‘that 
industry is treated as if it were treason, and that insurrec- 
tions produced by oppression are periodically crashed ‘by 
massacre, outrage, and terrorism ; granting, further, that ‘the 
existence of this Government is from day to day the standing 
work of European policy, and is due above all to the comvie- 
tion that the whole strength of England would be thrown imto 
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the scale before the Turks should be driven into the Bosphorus, 
—=still the destruction of the Ottoman rule by means of a 
war of religion is so iniquitous in principle, so sanguinary in 
execution, so rife with incalculable disorder to the peace of 
Europe and to the relations of humanity, that it cannot be 
accepted as a remedy. To drive the Turk from Europe would 
be to embark in a sanguinary war, and supposing him to be 
gone, there is the further difficulty of knowing what is to be 
put in his place. Yet to maintain the status quo is impos- 
sible, ‘* We are far away from the epoch of the Crimean war.” 
Turkey has forfeited all claim to sympathy; to defend her 
without France is impossible ; and we are confronted, not as 
formerly by the designs of an ambitious Czar, but by the religious 
enthusiasm of the Russian people, an enthusiasm which can 
neither be disregarded nor safely left to take its course. There 
are three things, therefore, that have to be dealt with,—“ the 
need to satisfy (without war) the just agitation in Russia; the 
need to restore peace-to the provinces of Turkey; the need to 
force the Porte to change its system, or to reduce the area of 
its scandalous misgovernment.” And these three things must 
be dealt with im such a manner as not to hand over Turkey to 
Russia, not to drive the Turks to a war of desperation, not to 
abandon the Turkish provinces to simple anarchy and a war 
of races. “Short of this,” says Mr. Harrison, England 
ought to “support anything that is really demanded by the 
agitation in Russia, by the oppression of the provinces, and 
the misgovernment of the Porte.” And then the article con- 
cludes with a denunciation of the Englishmen who call upon 
Russia to drive the Turks out of Europe on the ground that 
they are Mussulmans. 

Mr, Harrison has given a turn to his remarks which has 
naturally led to their being accepted as a damaging attack 
upon the side in the Eastern Question which has been defended 
by the Spectator. But with a very little alteration they would 
equally serve as an attack upon the policy which has been re- 
pudiated by the Spectator. Nothing can be clearer than Mr. 
Harrison’s repudiation of the notion that the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, as such, is any part of English policy. The 
Eastern Question, he says, can never be settled without in- 
fringing the sovereign, if not the territorial, rights of the 
Sultan, and to maintain these rights by arms would be directly 
perpetuating an infamous system. Russia must have some 
guarantees for the Christians of Turkey, and the North-Western 
provinces of Turkey can no longer be kept under their actual 
rule. To make all these admissions lead up to an admonition 
addressed, not to the Conservative Government, but to the Liberal 
Opposition, is really to raise a false issue. Is there any con- 
siderable section of English opinion that condemns the Go- 
vernment, because it is not trying to do more than satisfy the 
just agitation in Russia, restore peace to the provinces of 
Turkey, and force the Porte to change its system, or to reduce 
the area of its misgovernment? So far is this from being the 
case, that the main drift of the attacks of which the policy of 
the Government has been the object, is that neither Lord 
Beaconsfield nor Lord Derby has ever said that he thinks 
these are objects which England ought to aim at. If Lord 
Beaconsfield had said at Aylesbury that “the Russian people 
is stirred to its depths by irrepressible sympathy with the 
Christians of Turkey,” that “the actual rule of the Sultan is 
little more than chronic civil war, and that it is inevitable 
that any scheme which meets the necessities of the situation 
must impair both the dominions and the independence of the 
Porte,” there would never have been any agitation against the 
policy of the Government. If he had said these things in his 
Guildhall speech, the agitation would at once have been over. No 
numerically appreciable section of the Opposition has ever called 
upon the Government to hand over Turkey to Russia, or to drive 
the Turks to a war of desperation, or to abandon the Turkish 
provinces to anarchy. The Government might have stipulated 
for any conditions, if they had only declared openly that the 
objects with which they go into Conference are to satisfy the just 
agitation in Russia, and to abolish the actual rule of the 
Sultan in the European provinces of Turkey. Our com- 
plaint against the Government has been that they have either 
kept silent, or spoken in a way which has led the world to 
imagine that their one desire is to do the very things which 
Mr, Harrison declares neither can nor ought to be done. 
When, then, Mr. Harrison protests against a welcome being 
given to a new crusade on any pretext of indignation at 
oppression and outrage, he is directing his protests to the 
wrong quarter. The cry of “ Down with the bloody Moslem !” 
may yet be raised in this country, and one Liberal statesman 
has been supposed to hint at a crusade against the Turk, 


but the utmost length that the Liberal majority has yet gone 
is to say that if the English Government will not even try to 
do the things which Mr. Harrison proclaims indispensable, 
it will not be for England, after refusing to do 
what the Christians of Turkey have a right to expect 
from her, to condemn Russia because, finding England im. 
practicable, the Czar does something more. The desire of the 
Opposition is not, as Mr. Harrison seems to suppose, to isolate 
Russia from England, and then to hound her into a religions 
war. What they have aimed at is to make it clear that it ig 
the duty of England to prevent a religious war, if it possibly 








can be prevented, by emancipating the Christians, and that 
if she puts aside this duty the responsibility of the war 
that will ensue will in a great degree be hers. This, 
as we understand him, is nearly Mr. Harrison’s view, 
“ The integrity and independence of the Porte,” he says, “in 
the old Palmerstonian sense”—in the sense, that is, of the 
Treaty of Paris—“ now has no other mezuing but protracted 
anarchy or gigantic war, probably both together.” No 
words of ours could better express our own conviction, 
But Mr. Harrison has hardly a word of blame for the 
Government, which so far from repudiating the integrity 
and independence in the sense of the Treaty of Paris—in which 
sense, be it remembered, “it now has no other meaning but 
protracted anarchy or gigantic war”—has in the most serious and 
formal utterances of the Prime Minister declared that the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Porte, in the sense of the 
Treaty of Paris, is the basis of English policy on the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Harrison reserves all his indignation for the men 
of straw, who, he says, are preaching a religious war. But the real, 
though unconscious, fomentors of a religious war are the men 
of flesh and blood who will not breathe a word about forcing 
the Porte to change its system, so as to satisfy the just sympa- 
thies of the Russians for their oppressed co-religionists. If their 
spirit proves to be the spirit of the English plenipotentiary in the 
Conference, it is hard to see how a religious war can be avoided. 
The only hope of peace lies in the frank admission by Lord 
Salisbury that the avowed objects of Russia are equally the 
objects of England, and that the whole weight of the English 
Government will be employed to bring the Porte to make such 
concessions as will ensure the attainment of these objects. If 
Lord Salisbury is instructed to speak in this sense, the avowed 
objects of Russia will probably be the only objects she will 
seriously propose to herself. If he speaks in a contrary sense, 
Russia will be left to seek her avowed objects in her own way, 
and so will have the opportunity which it should be the main 
end of English policy to withhold from her,—the opportunity 
of striving after unavowed objects, while professedly seeking 
something very much less. 

We do not mean to claim Mr. Harrison as an ally upon 
all the points involved in the Eastern Question. It may be 
that we should think the changes in the Turkish system on 
which he is prepared to insist very inadequate in this or that 
particular. But so long as the Government will not declare 
that they are going to insist upon any serious change at all, the 
difference between Mr. Harrison and those who justify this 
reticence is surely greater than the difference between Mr. 
Harrison, and those who are chiefly anxious that the change 
insisted on shall be one that will not leave the work to be 
done over again. The fact is, Mr. Harrison’s political insight 
plants him on the Liberal side in this question, while his 
dislike of Christianity plants him on the side of the Govern- 
ment. The head has proved, for once, a better counsellor 
than the heart. 








KENT versus NAYLOR. 
LITTLE rural story is told in the Daily News of 
Wednesday, in its law report, which rouses in our minds one 
pleasant and a good many uncomfortable reflections. In March 
last, a labourer’s son, a boy of fifteen, named Keith, wasin the service 
of Mr. Kent, a large farmer, of Little Abingdou, Cambridgeshire, 
and was employed to scare the birds from the fields of peas and 
barley. On March 16, the boy, who was to all appearance in good 
health, and certainly able to eat well, went into the fields at 6 
a.m., and returned home at 3 p.m. very wet. He made no complaint, 
and ate an excellent dinner; but finding it wet and cold, did not 
return to his work. Mr. Kent, on his rounds, not finding the 
boy at his post, went to his father’s cottage and said he must 
return, or he must send another boy to do the work, as the birds 
must be kept away from the peas. We daresay he put thisa 
little roughly, for Keith’s father says he thought his master ‘a 





little sore” about the boy’s absence from his post; but there was 
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s threat of dismissal, and Keith, the elder, admitted the justice | from duty whenever it is raining, or they have colds, they will 
of the complaint. He said he “did not wish to see other boys | earn, and the land will produce, very little indeed. They must go 
*s work,” and ordered him back to the fields. The to work when the wind is raw, or choose other occupations, A 
sailor must go aloft when sails have to be furled, even if his 
fingers are half-frozen. Many monotonous indoor trades kill 
dict of ‘Death from exposure,” and the Deputy-Coroner | much more rapidly than bad weather, but still they will remain 
gave Mr. Kent, but not the father, a very severe repri- | monotonous, and must be worked at monotonously, or they can- 
mand for sending the boy back to his labour. Mr. Kent, | not be carried on at all. To say that the master who within rea- 
who would seem, from the drift of the evidence, to be a sour- | sonable limits enforces steady labour without thinking of its 
tempered man, extremely indignant at what he considered an | occasional hardships to individuals isa murderer, or cruel, or even 
unjustifiable attack on his character, but unable to bring an | harsh, is to abolish discipline altogether. Nobody carts muck be- 
action against the privileged coroner, brought one against the | cause he likes carting muck; he does it because he must, and 
local newspaper which reported the inquest, and went into the |the necessity must be kept perceptible by any means 
box himself. He stated, and the father agreed, that there had within the limit of fair contract. If the work is worth doing, 
been no threat of dismissal, of which he had not thought ; that | and men are willing to do it, there is no moral wrong in keep- 
the father had assented to the lad’s return to his work; that he | ing them to their bargain, even though one of them shows by a 
himself had promised the lad a supper on his return ; and that | fit that he ought never to have been so engaged. Men fall every 
there was a thatched shelter in the fields for the boy to stand | month from scaffoldings in sudden fits of giddiness, but a builder 
under. Of course he obtained no verdict. There was no evidence | is not guilty of manslaughter because he builds a house with three 
of malice in the report, which had been sent in in the ordinary | stories. We are abolishing so many avoidable oppressions, that 
course of business, had been corrected as usual by the Deputy- | we begin to think all oppressions avoidable, and forget altogether 
Coroner, and though it contained the misstatement that there had | that nature is not by any means a pleasant task-mistress, but a 
been a threat of dismissal, was entirely devoid of comment; and | very hard and imperative one, condemning all mankind to choose 
the jury felt that to fine the newspaper for such a paragraph | between accumulating by self-denial and working a great deal 
would be equivalent to prohibiting local reporting altogether. | harder than they like. If rice is to be grown, people must face 
They therefore returned a verdict for the defendant. sunstroke ; if corn is to be cultivated in England, they must face 
We have no fault to find with the second verdict, which was, | the liability to get wet, and think themselves happy they are not 
indeed, inevitable, and the case affords welcome proof that no one | in Colorado or Montana. If the work is voluntary, those in- 
in Cambridgeshire is below public pity, or liable to oppression with- | cidents of life ought not to interrupt work, and the master who 
out redress ; but the penalty inflicted on Mr. Kent illustrates a | says they shall not interrupt it, is no more to blame than the 
growing, and we fear decidedly bad tendency of our time,—the re- | officer who, having to reach a redoubt, orders his soldiers to cross 
sentment felt against all uncomfortable discipline. Mr. Kent may |a ditch which will wet their legs. They may die of colds, but 
have a sourish temper or a bitter tongue when he thinks his pro- | how is he to consider that? Mr. Kent may have expected too many 
perty in danger, and the poor lad and his father are greatly to be | hours’ work. We have always declared the labourer’s petition for 
commiserated for the former's unfortunate inability to do his duty ;| a ten hours’ day to be, except in harvest, just and reasonable ; 
but still for a Deputy-Coroner to declare that a farmer who has} but while the contract for twelve hours remains, it is reason- 
merely kept up the ordinary discipline of his farm is morally | able to enforce it, and not by allowing everybody to fix his 
guilty of manslaughter, if not murder—for that is the meaning of | own hours to relax the discipline of the farm, and proportion 
such a reprimand—strikes us as excessively unjust. A passenger | a man’s reward to his dislike of work. Of course the ideal farm 
might as well be berated for hiring a cabman on a wet day. There | would be a farm in which every man’s work was exactly propor- 
was not the slightest evidence that the master knew the boy was ill, | tioned to his health, and every man’s pay to his need, and 
and strong evidence that he thought him quite well, Keith having | nobody grumbled because anybody else was favoured, and the 
just eaten a good dinner—which, in the country, with some reason, | master could take a lad’s stint of crow-scaring without dissolving 
is held to be the best test of a man’s condition—and there was no | discipline. But Utopia is not come or coming, for all our pitiful- 
evidence whatever that Mr. Kent used threats te force the boy to | ness and fretting. Nature does not temper the wind to the shorn 
return. The father—who was the best judge for his child, and who | lamb, as Sterne—who would have made a capital foreman for that 
is not suspected of unkindness—thought the boy fit to return ; and | jury—asserted, but on the contrary, makes the shorn lamb feel 
the lad died, as a matter of fact, before he had got back again, | the blast very much more acutely than the unshorn one ; and man, 
most probably from heart complaint. Cold and wet do not cause | if he is to do anything effective, must obey her discipline. The 
sudden death in a growing lad accustomed to live out-of-doors. | cabmen cannot all disappear the moment it rains, even though 
There may have been something in Keith’s appearance which | the rain should chill one of them into a consumption ; and neither 
suggested that he was unusually weak, but there is no evidence | can all bird-minders go home out of the fields because the wind 
of it; he made no complaint, and English country-folks are not| is raw. In punishing men for acts like Mr. Kent's, acts essential 
accustomed to expect that a labouring lad of fifteen will melt | to discipline, we only declare that discipline ought not to exist, 
away in the rain, even if the water is very chilly. We cannot|and by so much promote the anarchy which is as fatal to the 
help suspecting that the Deputy-Coroner was moved not by | farmer's hopes of crop as to the labourer’s wages. We shall have 
the idea that Mr. Kent had intended to be cruel in the | to take care, lest in our eagerness that all men should be comfort- 
particular case, or was, at all events, harsh and callous, | able, we forget that work is not alwaysa blessing, and busy ourselves 
but by the general notion that it was very cruel to expect| with planning decrees that corn shall be sown as well as reaped in 
a lad to go into the fields on a chilly and wet after- | long autumn afternoons. 
noon, even though shelter was provided for him; that, in 
fact, the discomfort involved in the life of a farm-labourer 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAST DICTUM. 


was in itself unfairly oppressive. Mr. Kent, in fact, was, in the 
Deputy-Coroner’s eyes, enforcing a discipline which had no right | ROFESSOR HUXLEY has hitherto been the spokesman of 
a wise, not to say even somewhat rigid, parsimony of 


to exist. We think we see signs of that spirit, the disposition to | 

treat the incidents of toiling-life as in themselves cruelties, in a | thought and speech, in reference to what is or is not to be regarded 
good many quarters, —in the remonstrances against setting sentries | as scientifically demonstrated. He has often reproved the laxity 
on cold nights, in the complaints about boys having to go to with which mere respectable ‘‘ working hypotheses” have been 
school in wet or dry weather; in the descriptions we read in | spoken of as final scientific principles, and has at times taken 
boys’ books of the horror of sailors having to go aloft | sufficiently strong ground on the missing links in the evidence 
in a stormy night; in the moans over the dangers of the | for the theory of Evolution itself. To him we owe some of the 
Streets, and in the high-flown accounts of the sufferings | boldest assertions which have been made of the facts which 
of literary men who die from over-steadiness at their work. 





doing his boy 
lad started to obey, but before he reached the fields fell down 


suddenly and died. The jury on the inquest returned a ver- 








‘ : It | we must expect to see established before this useful working 
18 quite reasonable, of course, to make these lamentations | hypothesis can hope to become an accepted explanation of 
Over preventible evils; to describe, for instance, how soldiers | the relations of different species to each other, and yet, if 
used to die of the stock, or chimney-sweepers of soot-cancer;| the reports of what he said the other day at the London 
but, after all, the business of life must go on; it must, for the Institution and what he said not many months ago 
majority of men, be rough business ; and there must be discipline | in the United States be true, he seems to have jumped certain 
of one sort or another, or people will not do it. Wet and chilly | gaps in the evidence on which he had himself laid great stress, 
Weather is disagreeable to all men, and, to some constitutions, | and to have stated distinctly that ‘‘he should not in future take 
dangerous ; butif agricultural labourers are to absent themselves | the trouble to discuss the doctrine [of evolution] on a priori 
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grounds. There was no longer any other reasonable and fair 
hypothesis, and it might truly be called an ascertained fact that 
the various forms of the horse kind are all descended from one 
common ancestry. Just as certainly as there was a point where 
the horse and the bear diverged, so there must have been a com- 
mon point whence all mammals diverged.” And according to the 
report of a lecture delivered at Buffalo in the United States on 
the 25th August, which was reported in the Times of 14th Sep- 
tember, and which is quoted in Dr. Elam’s paper in the new 
number of the Contemporary, Professor Huxley appears to have 
there said something even stronger :—‘‘ Evolution,” he declared, 
which was ‘‘ once a matier of speculation and argument,” has 
now ‘become a matter of fact and history. The history 
of evolution as a matter of fact is now distinctly trace- 
able. We know it has happened, and what remains is 
the subordinate question of how it happened.” Now, if 
this be true, we shall be the first to value the addition to 
our knowledge. The theological dislike of ‘‘ Evolution” always 
seemed to us in the highest degree puerile, and for our own part, 
we believe that if the theory of evolution be not true, there is no 
other theory of the relation of the various species to each other 
worth a moment’s consideration ; so that scientifically, at all 
events, it is a question between this theory and the absence for 
the present of any theory which can pretend to a scientific standing. 
But that is no reason why we should jump the many gaps which 
we suppose to be still visible in the evidence, and accept hastily 
as true what we have as yet properly regarded as the only 
plausible ‘ working hypothesis.’ As we have understood Professor 
Huxley's teaching,—and there is no teacher like him for clearness 
and force, indeed, Mr. Forster said the other day very truly, that 
it takes a quite exceptional amount of ignorance to resist 
the penetrating lucidity of his exposition,—there is nothing 
we ought to be more jealous of than the confusion between 
the outline of a valuable and instructive suggestion not yet 
adequately made out into a theoretical explanation, and a true 
scientific principle. 

Now, in the lecture which Professor Huxley delivered on 
Monday at the London Institution, he appears to have 
expounded only one new series of facts tending in the direc- 
tion of his firm and almost dogmatic language as to the 
principle of Evolution. That new series of facts is the discovery 
which has been made in different strata of the earth’s surface of 
the missing links between the modern horse and the type which 
might fairly serve as the common ancestor of the horse and the 
bear,—the horse having apparently only one toe, and the bear 
five. He showed that on each side of the one developed toe of 
the horse are a pair of small splints, which may be regarded as 
the vestiges of two other toes. Then he showed that in the 
upper Meiocene strata was found the skeleton of the Hipparion, 
in which all three toes of the horse are fully developed, 
and in the lower Meiocene strata of France and Germany 
and the United States had been discovered the remains of 
an animal now known as the Anchitherium, differing as 
much from the Hipparion as the Hipparion differs from the 
horse. In this animal all the three toes were used for walking 
on, and in respect of other differences it was intermediate between 
the horse and the bear. But now, between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, a great wealth of fossil remains, presenting new 
links in the supposed pedigree of the horse, have been found. ‘There 
was the Meiohippus in the Meiocene strata, and in older strata still 
the Mesohippus, and in the Eocene, or the oldest bed of the tertiary 
strata, was the Orohippus, which was a little animal of the horse 
kind, no bigger than a fox, but furnished with four complete toes 
on each forefoot, though only three on the hinder-feet. In other 
respects also Professor [uxley found these to be intermediate be- 
tween the horse and the bear; and he held, therefore, that the 
links in the chain of the horse’s pedigree were fairly made out, and 
as we have seen, went on to argue that as we had succeeded in 
finding the point at which the horse and bear diverged from 
each other, it was a mere question of time to find out the point 
at which the Mammalia themselves diverged from the Vertebrata. 

Now all this is very valuable and interesting evidence to sup- 
port the “‘ working hypothesis” of Evolution, but does it really 





great gaps in the evidence which Dr. Elam, in the-last number of 
the Contemporary, has pointed out, chiefly, by the way,.in the form 
of quotations from Professor Huxley's own writings,—gaps which 
certainly ought to be filled up, before the useful.‘ working hypo- 
thesis” can in any way be raised to the dignity of ascientific principle, 

The new evidence, as we understand it, does this,—it proveg 
the existence of a number of intermediate species between two 
widely different mammals, and so shows us in what order, if pedi. 
gree be the real explanation at all, the pedigree of these divergent 
types is to be traced. But how does it show that pedigree is the 
true explanation at all? Finer gradations than those between 
any two of the missing links just discovered in the supposed _ 
pedigree of the horse, are, we suppose, known to exist between 
distinct species still co-existing on the earth. Are any two of 
the new links in the assumed descent of the horse as closely 
related as the dog and the cat, or at any rate, as the cat.and the 
puma? If not, how do they show that the theory of pedigree ig 
the true account of the elaboration of the horse’s structure from 
the common stock of bear and horse, any more than the likeness 
between the dog and the cat, or the cat.and the puma, shows that 
pedigree is the true explanation of the divergence of the canidg 
and felide from a type including both, or the true explanation of 
the elaboration of the cat and the puma, severally, from the gene- 
ral type of the felide? It does not seem to us that any very great 
step has been gained by the new discoveries, unless. the gap be- 
tween the horse and the bear has been filled up with a much closer 
succession of fine links than the gap between any: other. species 
had already been filled up by. If there be any doubt as to 
the common origin of the dog and the cat? or even of the puma 
and the cat, it does not seem to us to advance much the scientific 
character of the hypothesis of Evolution, to show that.the great gap 
between the horse and the bear can be filled up by certain per- 
haps less closely connected links than the links between the dog 
and the cat, or at all events, between the puma and the cat. Dr, 
Elam points out im the new number of the Coxtemperary that 
nothing is easier, by the process of artificial selection, than to 
vary of set purpose and almost indefinitely the structure of any 
animal by artificial selection, but then the structure so varied 
never appears to result in any physiological change which causes 
the most widely distinct varieties thus produced to fail in breediag 
with each other. Now, as.we understand it, Professor Huxley has 
himself laid down this as a necessary, if nota sufficient, test of the 
hypothesis.of evolution, that before we can know evolution to be 
true, we must be able to find a “group of animals having all 
the characters exhibited by species in nature" which has been 
‘‘ originated by selection, whether artificial or natural.” Indeed, it 
is obvious that unless variation, with every link of pedigree verified, 
at last results in producing types which are not mutually fertile, 
we can have no confidence in such variations as explanations of 
a specific difference of which this is the main physiological mark. 
As Dr. Elam shows, structural difference does not necessarily 
involve such physiological difference. And this suggests to us, 
says Dr. Elam, that after all, difference of structure may very 
probably be neither the cause nor yet the measure of true physio- 
logical difference, but something almost independent of it. ‘‘ Our 
acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis,” writes Professor Hux- 
ley (as quoted by Dr. Elam), in ‘“‘ Man’s Place in Nature,” 
‘must be provisional, so long as one link in the chain 
of evidence is wanting; and so long as all animals and 
plants certainly produced by selective breeding from a common 
stock are fertile, and their progeny fertile with one another, 
that link will be wanting.” Well, how has that link been supplied 
by the geological discovery of the Meiohippus and the Meso- 
hippus ?—that is, by the mere interpolation of more finely 
graduated forms between two widely distinct forms, though we 
have plenty of such fine graduations in other regions of nature. The 
link wanting was not of this kind; it was a proof that physiologi- 
cal difference of a kind to divide species from species, may at last 
arise out of an accumulation of structural differences of the sort 
produced by variations on the stock of the same species. 

Again, Dr. Elam insists that so far as the evidence goes, it is 
opposed to the idea that the greater differences which divide 
‘races’ are produced gradually at all, as the theory of Evo- 


justify anything like the jump which Professor Huxley seems to | jytion appears to require. ‘All the marked instances with 
have taken on the strength of it, when he asserted, as he seems | which we are acquainted,” he says, “have occurred sude 
twice to havé done, that Evolution now takes its place among the | denly, and under conditions of which no adequate explar 
facts rather than among the mere hypotheses of Science,—at least, | nation could be given, as in the case of the Ancon 
if he means, as we suppose he means, by ‘‘ Evolution,” the doctrine | sheep. ‘This certainly was not an example of selecting and 
of pedigree,—the doctrine that species now widely distinct, and not | preserving a variation favourable to the individual or to the 
in the least capable of breeding together, are divergent branches | race.” We do not know how far this statement would be borne 


directly descended from the main stock? Let us only note the | out by other biologists, but it is at any rate a statement which 
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accumulation of small varieties through long ages into specific 
differences is pro tanto rendered less likely. 

But it is not in the least the object of this paper to argue 
against a doctrine which appears to be as yet the only theory of 
the origin of species that can claim to be a theory at all, but to 
elicit, if possible, from Professor Huxley some public explanation 
of his apparently very marked change of position from a cautious 
though qndisguised leaning to this great theory, to an almost 
dogmatic enunciation of it as scientific truth. Professor Huxley 
is so great a teacher not only of natural history, but of the 
principles of scientific evidence, and has hitherto been so very sound 
and reticent on the last head, that the world is deeply interested 
in gaining from him some explanation of what appears at first 
sight to be a rash change of front,—a sudden exchange of the 
accent of hopeful expectation for the language of confident cer- 
tainty,—though the new facts produced do not appear to ordinary 
minds to warrant more than a very slight increase indeed in the 
confidence of his former expectations from a hypothesis of great 
promise, but as yet by no means approaching the limits of a 
scientific demonstration. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





IS RUSSIA TO BE LEFT TO FIGHT ALONE WITH 
TURKEY? 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I desire to ask a question of great and urgent importance. 
Public opinion, as represented by most even of the newspapers 
opposed to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and by all the acting 
Liberal leaders, appears ready to accept, as an honourable and 
prudent policy for England, her mere abstinence from opposition 
to Russia, in the event of the refusal of Turkey to give the 
guarantees which may be desired by the Great Powers, and of 
Russia thereupon undertaking to obtain these guarantees by 
force ; or in the event of Russia considering a military occupa- 
tion necessary to protect for a limited period the reformed ad- 
ministration of the Christian provinces, and to give confidence to 
the population. Would this policy be honourable or prudent ? 
I venture to think it hardly honourable, and most certainly full 
of danger to the peace of Europe. 

If Russia alone has to fight Turkey, Turkey may make a for- 
midable resistance. That resistance will, sooner or later, be 
overcome. But before it is overcome, there can hardly fail to be 
many hard-fought battles, and a great sacrifice of life. Is it 
likely, when the Russian people look back on those sacrifices— 
sacrifices Europe will have left them alone to bear—that they 
will allow their Government quietly to withdraw from provinces 
won with Russian blood ? 

Suppose, however, that the Turkish forces make only a feeble 
resistance, and that a new element—that of vast sacrifices made 
by the Russian people—has not to be added to the existing 
difficulties, is it really the case that the interest of Europe and of 
civilisation will be best served by Russia, the least disinterested 
and the least civilised of the Great Powers, being their sole 
representative in the Turkish provinces ? 

But now, suppose that England supports Russia by declaring 
that she also is prepared to use force in the event of Turkey 


be met, before it can be assumed that Evolution is due to | 
cumulation of a considerable number of finely -gradu- | 
If structural changes come in sudden leaps | 





refusing to give the required guarantees, and to concur with | 
Russia also, if necessary, in a joint occupation, what will be 
the consequence? The idea of resistance on the part of ‘Turkey | 
will be abandoned, or if resistance is attempted, it will be over- 
come with far less sacrifice of life, and you do not put Russia in 
& position from which her withdrawal will be almost impossible. 
Think, on the other hand, of the strain to which you expose 
moderate counsels in Russia, if you allow her, a very poor, and | 
on religious questions a very excitable nation, to fight alone al 
duel with Turkey. 

But it may be asked, ‘* Why should England alone of the other | 
Five Powers take this action?” Because England has greater re- | 
Sponsibility and greater resources. She has greater responsibility, 

use she has been at once the oldest and the most powerful 
Supporter of the Turkish Empire, and (lately) by far the loudest 
in her denunciation of its abuses, She has greater resources, | 
because, while Austria is divided between many conflicting in- 
terests, and on the verge of bankruptcy ; while France is re- 
Covering from her disasters ; while Italy hopes with difficulty to 








maintain an equilibrium in her finances; while Germany is 
separated on land from Turkey by vast intervening territories, and 
at sea is still a third-rate Power, with no special interest in the 
Mediterranean, we have a fleet which could effectually isolate 
Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ; we have an army, small, 
indeed, but of such material and such equipment as to be a most 
powerful support to Russia; we have, what, for the purpose of 
action against Turkey, may be called boundless financial re- 
sources, and we claim to be the greatest of the Mediterranean 
Powers. To refuse to throw into the scale against Turkey these 
irresistible forces, is to promote and to invite war. 

I can understand it being said, with the Economist, that we 
have, relatively to other Powers, an inconsiderable interest in the 
future of the Turkish Empire, in the prosperity of her provinces, 
and even in the peace of the Continent. But what is incompre- 
pensible is that a vast majority of us, including the acting leaders 
of both political parties, should maintain that our interest in and 
responsibility for the welfare of the Balkan peninsula and in the 
peace of the Continent is in the first rank, and yet, for fear of a 
comparatively small risk, or else from excessive confidence in 
“things turning out well,”* should encounter the immense 
political perils which must result from a duel between Russia and 
Turkey, or from the separate action in Turkey, under almost any 
circumstances, of the Russian Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. R. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I dreamed last night that in turning into a street in the 
West End of London (it seemed to be not unlike Cranborne 
Street), I observed that it had a crowded and gay appearance, 
and that in particular there was a large bevy of girls dressed in 
white standing in front of shops or bazaars. Immediately I 
recollected that the Princess of Wales was to open a public 
building in the City, and inferring that the procession was to 
pass this way, I tried to recollect what hour had been fixed for 
it, and to judge whether I could afford time to stay and see it. I 
say I recollected that the Princess was to pass, but I have no 
doubt that this thought of the Princess was then in my mind for 
the first time, and was an inference from the appearance of the 
street, though it seemed to be a memory. On the supposition 
that I had previous (dream) knowledge of the procession, I must 
have forgotten it, so that it needed to be recollected, and then 
the puzzle would be that I should dream of the expectant crowd 
quite in accordance with the forgotten programme, But the ex- 
planation I offer—viz., that as the new idea had reference to an 
arrangement which would have to be previously made, I mistook 
it for a recollection—seems the simplest, and from long observa- 
tion of my own dreams I am satisfied that it is the true account 
of what occurs. 

It appears to me that nothing beyond this trick of memory is 
required to explain the cases which have puzzled some of your 
correspondents lately. A person is dreaming, let us suppose, 
of Salmon Island, and the train of ideas is as follows:— 
Salmon Island, salmon can be eaten,—one can imagine a riddle 
being asked, ‘I'll eat an island; what island?” and then this 
question seems to the dreamer to have been actually asked in the 
first instance, and to be now recollected. If the dreamer goes on 
to consider that one of the Sandwich Islands would serve quite as 
well as Salmon Island, he sees that in order to shut out any alter- 
native in the answer he must find some point of difference between 
the two islands, and this being effected by the addition of a word 
or two—* I'll eat an island in the open sea” —he now believes he 
recollects that the question was put in that form. 

In January, 1858—my note-book shows—a lady of my ac- 
quaintance had a dream which puzzled her, and which I could 
throw no light upon at the time. To her sleeping sense, a little 
girl was tying on a collar, the ends of which projected far 
on either side, and the little girl, stroking these in a caressing 
way, said ‘“‘ Pussy, pussy!” The dreamer was puzzled, until the 
child explained that the projecting ends of the collar cor- 
responded to the whiskers of a cat. My explanation now would 
be that the dreamer first observed the resemblance, next imagined 
the child to have noticed it first, and then realised what her own 
perplexity would have been under the circumstances. 

I could give many instances from my own experience, but will 
only add that the explanation I suggest would apply also to that 
class of dreams in which the sleeper appeats to have gone through 





* This was in substance the reason Lord Derby gave Count Schouvaloff for 
thinking a war between Servia and Turkey better than thejoint action of the 
Great Powers on the basis of the Berlin Memorandum, or of 
more definite programme, such as he was invited to propose. 
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a long experience in a time actually short. He may seem to 
recollect a fortnight’s voyage from America, but has never dreamed 
his way through a fortnight’s experiences. If he attempted a 
narration, he would find he could recall very few incidents; but 
if he attempted the narration in his dream, he would invent the 
incidents as he went on and regard them as memories.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Edgbaston. Gerorce Sr. Crarr. 
[Why should an inference be transformed into an imaginary 
memory, more in dream than in waking states?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEXT ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
$S1n,—I am one of those who hope and believe that the Pole will 
yet be attained and I trust fervently that this triumph will be 
achieved by Englishmen. The Pole resembles many an Alpine 
peak which, after long resistance, was ultimately conquered. 
Consider only the Matterhorn, and the number of brave though 
vain attempts that were made before its dangerous summit felt the 
victorious foot of man. Other peaks, long held impregnable, have 
at length succumbed to the ardour of perseverance and of pluck ; 
and the summits of the Arctic Regions, like the Alpine summits, 
must, sooner or later, become subject to humanity. I rejoice to 
see that Captain Nares himself explains away the word ‘‘imprac- 
ticable ” as applied to the Pole. He evidently believes in ultimate 
success. In any future expedition care will be taken to prevent 
the preventible scourge of scurvy, and it seems clear that great 
improvements may be effected in the system of sledge-travelling 
over snow and ice. 

In connection with traversing that part of the journey which 
commences when the ship can advance no farther, I beg, as a 
member of the Alpine Club, to offer a practical suggestion. I 
venture to urge upon the authorities that any further expedition 
should be accompanied by Swiss guides. A first-class Swiss 
guide combines the massive manhood of the mountaineer with 
the cool courage of the sailor, and with the trained instinct of 
Cooper’s Red Indian. He is on the mountain-snow what our 
seamen are on the mountain-wave. The world of ice and snow is 
his realm. He is a trained specialist. He is hardy, capable of 
great endurance, is trustworthy, and of undaunted perseverance 
and undoubted bravery. He is also a man to whom the idea of 
discipline is familiar ; I speak, of course, only of guides of the 
first class, and of these there are enough for the purposes of any 
future expedition, I have worked for years with the first and 
greatest of the Swiss guides,—with Melchior Anderegg ; and I 
know that he would prove simply invaluable to any future 
expedition in its arduous contest with Arctic ice and snow. The 
Alpine Club could easily recommend the needed number of 
thoroughly competent and experienced Alpine guides of good 
character and conduct, men whose special qualifications would 
seem to me to be almost indispensable to future success. I hope 
that you will allow me to submit this suggestion to the public 
through the Spectator.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


London, December 4. H. Scuvutz WIxson. 





MR. LEAR’S NEW NONSENSE-BOOK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—I am a family man, and the universal outcry of my children 
on my reading your reviewer’s notice of Lear’s new book of 
‘* Laughable Lyrics ” gives a strong verdict against his estimate 
of that work, or rather his failure to estimate it. There is no 
part or single piece in the volume, from the ‘‘ Dong with the 
Luminous Nose” to the last alphabet, that is not more or less 
enjoyed and admired, and it has already become the favourite 
book of the house, for pure and genuine amusement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., An EAGER AND SYMPATHETIC READER. 








POETRY. 


a a 
AMORET. 
CRESSIDA, so poets feign, 
Long beneath the turf has lain ; 
But, in graceful Amoret, 
Surely Cressid liveth yet ! 
Not like Shakespeare’s brazen jade 
Is the faithless beauty made, 
But as Chaucer’s matchless rhyme 
Paints sweet Cressid in her prime ; 








Meaning truly, when she swore 

To love her Troilus evermore ; 

Nor, less truly, when she said 

‘“* Yes” to crafty Diomed ; 

Weeping tears of bitter pain 

As she gazed across the plain, 

And beheld against the skies 

The walls and towers of Ilium rise, 
Where her faithful knight abode, 
Sleepless, underneath a load 

Of grief, no remedy might heal 

Save the foeman’s biting steel. 
Cressid gave his brooch and steed 
To triumphant Diomede, 

Pleading, ‘‘ fate constrained her will, 
While she loved her Troilus still.” 
Thus, the gentle Amoret, 
Whispered vows with eyelids wet ; 
Called her true-love ‘“‘ best and dearest,” — 
When he happened to be nearest. 
Then she straightway pledged her troth 
To a passing stranger youth ; 
Pleading stress of fate and chance 
And the might of circumstance ; 
Saying, still she loved him most 
Who her faithless self had lost! 
Both the girls are on a par, 

Each a goodly life did mar. 

So, whatever poets feign, 

Cressid with us lives again ; 

Shining, and deceiving yet, 

In the dainty Amoret. BB 








ART. 


—_ > - 
THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tue Winter Exhibition of the Water-Colour Society is always an 
interesting one, and by many preferred to the more important 
Spring exhibition of finished pictures. The works exhibited at 
this period are supposed to be only sketches and studies, and 
perhaps the pleasure given by a good sketch is more vivid, 
though not so intense, as that produced by the completed work. 
There is more left to the imagination to fill up as it pleases, and 
that eminently weariable faculty is not called upon to grasp a 
multiplicity of detail, or follow out any deep train of thought. 
And as people, wearied and sated with the glories of tropic foliage, 
or crushed beneath the unalterable and awful beauties of Alp or 
glacier, turn with pleasurable relief to examine a gentian on the 
mountain's side, or watch the changing sunlight on a mossy wall, 
so also the spectator turns from the highly-finished picture to 
seize with pleasure upon some simple record of man’s toil or 
Nature’s beauty. 

It is the very nature of a sketch that it should be incomplete, 
and whereas in a finished picture the lack or misinterpretation of 
detail offends our sense, in a sketch such omission is easily and 
happily supplied by the action of our imagination. That on such 
and such a day the grass was green and the sky blue, or the sea 
rough ; that such shadows were sweeping over the upland, and 
such a group of children playing under the church wall; thata 
celebrated place looked like this in the brief glimpse that the 
artist had of it; that this was his first conception of a great 
picture,—all these subjects belong to the domain of sketches and 
studies. ‘There are many pictures here, however, which are not 
properly of this kind, but differ inno way from finished pictures, 
save, perhaps, in being somewhat smaller in size, and year by 
year artists seem to grow more chary of showing their really un- 
finished work. For instance, look at No. 47, ‘On the Island of 
Capri, Naples,” by T. M. Richardson, and say whether any 
picture could be less of a sketch, The finish is as minute and 
delicate as is possible for water-colour art of the old school, and 
the effect of the whole is an impression of exquisite skill exerted 
in a wrong direction. We say in a wrong direction, for, accord- 
ing to our knowledge, Nature is never so small-ly pretty as Mr. 
Richardson always makes her, and this very effort of his, always 
apparent, to improve upon her and supply every little requisite 
for a composition that is lacking in the actual scene, takes -away 
all the reality, and hence much of the beauty. 

There is another reason why this exhibition is an excessively 
interesting one to all who watch the gradual development of 
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—;-colour art, and that is, that aere only can the old school 


<= ~_ new, the pure water-colour painters, as opposed to those 
dealing chiefly with body-colour, be seen side by side. There 


et remain about half-a-dozen of the most famous of the former 
school, who painted (more or less) in a series of washes, and whose 
aim is rather to suggest Nature than to represent her ; and 
amidst these are many of the new school, whose work is done 
touch by touch, and who attempt to render Nature as she is, and 
not as she ought to be for picture-making. It is far too great 
a question to enter into here on which side the truth lies, but it 
may be briefly suggested that both are right in a measure, and 
that it is better to have a noble suggestion of Nature than a 
vulgar imitation of her, and the worst, vulgarities of the new 
style of painting surpass all the absurdities of the old. 

The two styles in their best development may be seen in this 
collection in Nos. 29 and 326, by George Fripp and Mrs. Allingham 
respectively. The former is a ‘study of hillside and cavern on 
the coast of Cornwall,” with a slight glimpse of the sea. For 
delicacy of feeling and execution, Mr. Fripp’s drawings have long 
been famous, but even he has done nothing, for many a year, 
more beautiful than this study. The masterly drawing of the 
rocky sides and roof of the cavern, where the horizontal strata 
have been upheaved by some convulsion of nature, is no less 
admirable than the stretch of hillside beyond it, with the rocky 
skeleton of the cliff rising here and there through the soft green 
covering of the down. To our mind, as a sketch, this is the 
finest thing in the room, and there is that freshness and hearti- 
ness about it, which was one of the great characteristics of the 
Cox and De Wint school, and which is often lost in their 
more laborious successors. Turn, now, to Mrs. Allingham’s draw- 
ing of the “ North Downs, near Titsey Court, Surrey,” and we have 
the opposite extreme of good landscape art. It is early spring 
evidently, the ground covered thickly with blue hyacinths, and 
the grass with that emerald freshness that is only seen when the 
year is young. In the middle-distance, too, there is an oak-tree 
just putting forth its leaves, and in the background wooded hills 
rise to the sky-line. Notice how all the freshness of Fripp’s 
drawing has been lost somehow, and yet there is a subtle charm 
about this which was lacking in the elder master’s picture. In 
the first place, there is great beauty of colour, grass, hyacinths, 
and sky all forming one note of exquisite harmony; and for 
another thing, there is the most elaborate and painstaking truth 
in every portion of the picture; and lastly, there is the evidence 
of feeling as strong as that of Fripp, and much deeper, the sense 
of the rough winter being over, and the glad springing of flower 
and tree to welcome the coming summer. Of Sir John Gilbert 
and Frederick Tayler but little can be said in praise; neither 
artist approaches to the excellence of former exhibitions, and it 
would be ungrateful to criticise minutely pictures by artists who 
have afforded the public so much pleasure. For our own part, 
the works of the latter painter for several years have reminded 
us of Paganini’s performance on a single-stringed violin,—that it 
might be very clever, but wasn’t natural, and didn’t interest one 
very much., Mr. Tayler has fiddled for many years now upon 
the string of orange dogs, blue-grey horses, and scarlet horse- 
men, and there is small hope that he will ever change his 
subject. Mr. Marks sends three beautiful small landscapes, 

(278, 399, and 406), the first of which, some fields, with 
an old church and background of trees, leaves little to 
be desired, save that it should not have been on so minute a 
seale. We notice with regret that the sea-pictures of Mr. 
Andrews, which used to be so spirited, are rapidly deteriorating, 
under the influence of painting them on a very minute scale and 
making them as pretty as possible. There are four or five frames 
by this painter here, each containing two drawings, of which one 
is usually a rough sea with a boat, and the other a calm sea; 
but it is the colour that more particularly deserves censure, 
There are patches of emerald-green, and blue and white, or 
vermilion, scattered about recklessly, without regard to anything 
but making a pretty effect. For instance, in one of the draw- 
ings—a fishing-smack nearing the beach—we have spots of bright 
vermilion on the ground where there is no easily conceivable cause 
for them. It is a great pity that Mr. Andrews should descend to 
such tricks, as there are few, if any of our marine painters 
who can draw a boat in motion as beautifully as he habitually 
does ; and one of his earlier drawings, entitled (if we mistake not) 
si A Winter in the North Sea,” was one of the finest water-colour 
marine paintings ever shown in these rooms. But if Mr. Andrews 
is too pretty, it is impossible to blame Mr. H. Moore in that 
respect, and his two pictures (348 and 356) would be perfect as 
studies of sea, were it not for their somewhat unnaturally streaky 


coluur. Surely this is an affectation of which Mr. Moore should 
have grown ashamed. He is one of the very few men in England 
who can paint the sea, independent of any special phase of it ; 
and would he but give us a picture as natural in colour as he 
often gives one spirited in conception and true in drawing, there 
would be no one in England who would dispute his claims. 

One other sea-painter exhibits here, or, perhaps, rather a lake- 
painter, for Mr. Francis Powell is never so happy as when he is 
depicting the effects of sun and mist on a glassy sea. The pre- 
sent picture (No. 111), “The Sea Belle,” is one of these sunny 
effects, and as such quite beautiful; certainly between them, H. 
Moore and Francis Powell divide the marine honours of this 
gallery, though there are several clever drawings by Matthew 
Hale, one of which (No. 205), ‘‘ Low Tide, Sunset,” is a daringly 
faithful attempt to represent a most difficult subject. 

Of the figure subjects it is impossible to speak with much 
praise, with the exception of two exquisite single figures, by Alma 
Tadema, of male and female bath-attendants, in the classic times. 
Mr. Tadema’s painting of marbles and rich draperies has long 
reached that point where praise is superfluous, but even he has 
never surpassed the execution of the golden-streaked cloth wound 
round the ‘ Balneator’s” loins in the first of these pictures, or 
the heavily embroidered curtain in the second, while the various 
coloured marbles depicted are quite equal to his work in oils ; they 
could not be better. Carl Haag, who has held the chief strength 
in this direction since the withdrawal of Mr. Burton, sends 
nothing equal to his former reputation, his best contribution 
being, perhaps, his least pretentious (No. 50), two studies for 
‘On the Alert.” 

There are several of E. K. Johhson’s young ladies, of which 
we can but say that they are young ladies by E. K. Johnson, 
and would hardly be met with elsewhere than in his pictures. 
They are, however, always prettily conceived, and surrounded by 
a becoming background. J.D. Watson sends many of his usual 
lovers, in pairs, as of old; and the thin gentlemen with steeple- 
crowned hats, long-waisted coats, and preternaturally attenuated 
thighs, look as picturesque as ever ; one of his pictures, however, 
rises to a higher level,—this is No. 16, ‘‘ Friends in Council,” a 
jester in cap and bells talking gravely to his bauble, which he has 
leant against the wall in front of him. The expression of mingled 
jest and earnest upon the fool’s face has been very happily caught, 
and the colour is, like that of all Mr. Watson's pictures, warm 
and pleasant. 

The largest figure subject here is No. 152, by Walter Duncan, 
called ‘‘In the Stocks,” but we cannot say that any new light is 
thrown upon a well-nigh worn-out subject. A steeple-hatted 
drunkard, with torn clothes, dishevelled hair, and rubicund nose, 
is enduring the usual village chaff and jeers, which appear to be 
even more vulgar than ordinary, while the young squire’s son 
(we presume from the dress) is in the act of throwing an orange 
at him. The best thing in the picture is the old pig munching 
cabbage-leaves contentedly in the corner. 

‘There are some fine studies of cattle by Otto Weber, and one 
very fine sketch of a cow by Brittan Willis, but they will hardly 
bear a detailed description. Clara Montalba sends some Venetian 
sketches, very unequal, the best of which is 354, ‘* A Small Canal, 
Venice;” and there are several little pastoral sketches by R. 
Thorne Waite which show a very marked advance on his former 
productions, though his practice of putting thick black lines in- 
side the white mount of his drawing, to give it depth, is detestable, 
and should not be allowed by the Committee. 


MR. DENTON’S “CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY.”* 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 
Tue three great evils under which the Christians of Turkey 
suffer are inequality before the law, inequality as to the posses- 








sion of arms, and inequality and oppression in the matter of 
taxation. Mr. Denton produces an overwhelming amount of 
evidence on all these points, chiefly from the reports of our own 
Consuls. Our space will not admit of our giving more than a 
summary of his facts. And first, as to inequality before the law. 
The evidence of a Christian is never received in what is ironi- 
cally called a court of justice against a Mussulman, and 
the result is that he has absolutely no security and no 
redress against any wrong, however heinous, against his pro- 
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perty, his life, or his honour. Let us take a few examples. 
In a Turkish village, a Greek Christian had with great persever- 
ance and toil brought up water from a fountain, and had filled 
his reservoir in order to irrigate his little garden and mulberry- 
ground. A neighbouring Turk, by name Kara-Ali, came to him 
and told him that he wanted that water for his own garden, and 
must have it. The Greek offered to share it with him. But the 
indolent Turk did not merely wish to save himself trouble, by 
availing himself of the labour of his Christian neighbour ; he 
wished, in addition, to add insult to injury. Accordingly, he in- 
sisted on having all the water. Hot words passed; but the 
Turk was armed and the Christian was not, and the latter had to 
pocket the injury and affront, and see his oppressor use as much 
of the water as he wanted, and then waste the rest. In yielding, 
however, the Christian remarked that he submitted to in- 
justice, and that the Sultan’s Tanzimat, which promised equality 
of rights to the Christians, meant nothing. For this he was 
accused by his oppressor to the Mudir and Cadi of the village 
of having attempted to rob him of the water, and not succeed- 
ing, of having blasphemed the Koran and the Prophet. Officers 
were at once despatched to fetch the accused Christian, who, 
being first soundly beaten, was then handcuffed and chained and 
dragged before the tribunal of Turkish justice. The scene had 
been witnessed by several Christians, who, however, were afraid 
to offer evidence, except four or five, who entered the court to 
prove that the Turk was the assailant, and that his victim had 
not uttered a syllable against either the Koran or the 
Prophet. But the evidence of Christians could not be accepted 
against a True Believer. The Turk, on the other hand, had no 
difficulty in providing himself with two false witnesses, who 
solemnly swore to all hesaid. Everybody in the place knew those 
witnesses to be about the very worst characters in the village, 
and there were a score of Christians who were ready to swear 
that this couple of perjurers were in a coffee-house at some 
distance from the scene of the quarrel while it was going on. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of the two scoundrels was received, 
and the poor Christian was condemned to receive 300 strokes of 
the bastinado. His toes were broken, his feet were beaten toa 
jelly, and in short, he was made a decrepit cripple for life. Mean- 
while, let us observe that the bastinado was at that time forbidden 
by one of those numerous Hatts of splendid promises which the 
Porte issues when it isexpedient to throw a fresh handful of dustinto 
the eyes of credulous John Bull. It was but the other day that 
the Turkish Ambassador in London assured the British public 
that Dr. Liddon and Mr. MacColl, who had seen with their own 
eyes a human being on a stake in Bosnia, must have been the 
victims of ‘‘an optical illusion,” because, forsooth! the Hatti- 
cheriff of Gulhané had abolished impalement. By parity of rea- 
soning, Musurus Pacha could prove that Christian evidence is 
received in the Courts of law of Turkey, and that there are mul- 
titudes of Rayahs in the army and navy of the Sultan, since the 
Hatt of Gulhané promised all this. The Mahommedan Press 
of London, however, accepted the promises of the Hatti-cheriff 
of Gulhané as convincing evidence against the eyesight of two 
respectable Englishmen! But let us proceed with our illustra- 
tions of Turkish justice. 

Dr. Humphry Sandwith relates the following story :—An 
Armenian tradesman, about to change his residence, wished 
to turn 5,000 piastres in paper money—his hard savings— 
into gold. A Turkish officer offered to do it for him, 
ten per cent. being deducted as agio. The Armenian ac- 
cepted the offer, but the officer failed to return. The Armenian 
‘went in search of him, and after much trouble and loss of time 
succeeded in getting back, in different instalments, 4,060 piastres 
out of his 5,000. The Armenian, failing to recover the rest, applied 
to the superior of the swindler for redress. This man advised him 
to apply to the Municipal Council, where a Christian’s evidence 
is received theoretically, but never in fact. The Turk, on being 
cited, insisted on his right to be tried by the Sacred Law, or 
Koran, which absolutely forbids the reception of Christian evidence. 
Here the Turk, finding himself on his own dunghill, swore that, 
far from robbing the Armenian, the latter tried to rob him. He 
had given the 5,000 piastres, he said, to a friend to change into 
gold ; this friend had gone to the Armenian for this purpose ; the 
latter had taken the notes, and now refused to return either notes 
orgold. ‘Do you swear to this?” asked the President of the 
Court. ‘I swear it on the Koran,” answered the Turk. ‘‘It is 
enough,” replied the judge. The Armenian, who had Christian 


witnesses to prove his case, not only lost the balance of his earnings, 
but was ordered to return to the robber the 4,060 piastres which 
he had recovered from him. 





The Sultan promised, under the Treaty of Paris, that Christiang 
should be fully entitled to buy land. This promise, it need not 
be added, has remained, like all the promises of the Hats. 
humayoun, a dead-letter to this day. And here is the way in 
which it isevaded. The Christian may purchase land, but not of g 
Turk. The Turks, however, possess almost the whole land, and 
therefore, of course, the restriction is equivalent to an absolute 
prohibition. An impecunious Turk, however, occasionally offers 
his land for sale to some Rayah. In the few cases where the 
latter has been simple enough to purchase, he has almost in. 
variably lost his money and the purchased property. The way - 
in which the fraud is effected is related as follows by one of her 
Majesty’s Consuls :— 

‘Christians are permitted by law h an 
the difficulties ped to ha poncbod pa pt —_ oe eee 
yet dared to face them. As far as the mere purchase goes, no difficulties 
are made, a Christian can buy and take possession. It is when he hasgot 
his land into order, or when the Mussulman who has sold has overcome 
the pecuniary difficulties which compelled him to sell, that the Christian 
feels the helplessness of his position and the insincerity of the Goverp. 
ment. Steps are then taken by the original proprietor, or somerelatiye 
of his, to reclaim the land from the Christian, generally on one of the 
following pleas,—that the original owner, not being sole proprietor, had 
no right to sell; that the ground, being ‘meraah,’ or grazing- 
could not be sold; that the deeds of transfer being defective, the sale 
had not been legally made. Under one or other of these pleas the Christ 
ians is in nineteen cases out of twenty dispossessed, and he may then deem 
himself fortunate if he gets back the price he gave. Few, a very few, 
have been able to obtain justice; but I must say that the majority of 
these owe their good-fortune not to the justice of their cause, but to 
the influence of some powerful Mussulman.”—(Acting-Consul Zohrab 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, in “Reports Relating to the Condition of 
Christians in Turkey,” 1860, p. 55.) 

So much as to the equality of Christians before the law in 
respect to property. As to their equality in the matter of arms, 
it is needless to say more than that this is another of the u- 
fulfilled promises made by the Porte to the great Powers of 
Europe in 1856, and it was then simply the repetition of a similar 
promise made under the Hatti-cheriff of Gulhané in 1839. It must 
be admitted indeed that the Porte in 1856 made one step in advanee 
on the promise of 1839. Having elicited the laudations of the 
plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers in Paris in 1856 for the 
magnificence and liberality of its promises, the Porte soon after- 
wards published a decree by which the Christians should be forcibly 
exempted from serving in the army, and should at the same time 
have the satisfaction of paying a heavy fine to the Porte for this 
cynical breach of promise. Ever since the Treaty.of Parisin 
1856, not only are the Christians in Turkey forbidden to serve 
in the army, in the teeth of the Hatti-humayoun, but every male 
among them, from the babe born yesterday to the decrepit old 
man and the paralytic idiot, is bound to pay the blood-tax. Nor 
only so, but the Christians are not allowed to bear any arms, not 
even a knife in their girdle. The consequence of this is that they 
areeverat the mercy of their brutal oppressors. What the character 
of that mercy is afew factawillshow. Thefollowing story is vouched 
for by Mr. Evans, in his recently published book on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (p. 313) :—It was in the beginning of the insurree- 
tion, and nobody could go from one village to another without 
being provided with a Turkish pass. A Belgian engineer, who 
happened to be head of the Road Commission, was authorised to 
examine and set his visé on the passes of all who went along the 
road. A young Herzegovinian Christian passed the tent of the 
engineer, had his pass examined and vis¢, and then went 
his way. He had not proceeded far, however, when he was 
met by two Turks, not soldiers, or officials of any sort, 
therefore not persons entitled to question or molest him 
in any way. Nevertheless, they stopped him, and in 
insolent tones demanded to see his pass. What chance 
had an unarmed Christian against two Turks, armed to 
the teeth? The Herzegovinian therefore obeyed the summons, 
and showed his pass. ‘The two Mussulmans, who could not read 
a syllable of any language on earth to save their lives, declared 
that the pass wag not correct, and seizing hold of the Christian, 
began to drag him along towards the tent of the Belgian. They 
had not proceeded far, however, when they dragged the young 
Herzegovinian into a field of maize, and hacked him to pieces 
with their handshars. Having finished their butchery, they walked 
coolly away, through a crowd of Christians who had been at 
to the spot by the cries of the murdered man. The murderers 
had no malice against their victim ; he was a total stranger to them. 
But he was a Christian, and they wished to have a “lark” by 
hacking to pieces a giaour. Yet Lord Derby thinks that a little 
parochial tinkering of the Turkish system of government, leaving 
the Christian still unarmed in the presence of his armed tor- 
mentors, ought to satisfy the Christian subjects of Turkey and 
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the public opinion of England ; and Lord Beaconsfield threatens 
Russia with a series of English campaigns, if she dares to go 
beyond the contemptible peddling of himself and his Foreign 

So much as to the security of property and life among the 
Christian population of Turkey. The security of female honour 
stands onan equally precarious foundation. Mr. Denton is quite 
within the truth when he says :— Throughout the whole extent 
of the Turkish Empire every young girl, every Christian wife, is 
the lawful prey of any wandering Mussulman, who is at perfect 
liberty, in wantonness or in the consciousness of power, to show 
his contempt for the sanctities of a Christian household by the 
violation of any or every member of it ; and the father, husband, 
and brother are liable to punishment, even that of death, if they 
defend their own honour and that of the females of their family.” 
Mr. Layard, philo-Turk as he is, confirms this testimony. 
« Wherever,” he says, ‘‘ the Osmanli has placed his foot, he has 
pred fear and distrust. His visit has been one of oppression and 
rapine, The scarlet cap and the well-known garb of a Turkish 
irregular are the signals for a general panic. The women hide 
themselves in the innermost recesses, to save themselves from 
insult ; the men slink into their houses, and offer a vain protest 
against the seizure of their property.” 

We have not space to go into the question of Turkish taxation. 
Suffice it to say that not only is the amount of the taxation 
ruinous, but that the incidents of imposing and collecting it are 
not only oppressive, but inhuman. One of the gentle modes of 
extortion practised on the wretched Rayah, as related by Mr. 
Evans, is to strip him naked, smear him all over with honey, and 
then expose him to the slaw torture of the bites and stings of 
insects. Julian the Apostate is related to have martyred a Christian 
Bishop, an old tutor of his own, in this way ; and it has generally 
been considered a peculiarly fiendish mode of torture. We have 
learnt better since then, however. We have a Premier whose 
great boast is to have “‘ educated his party,” and one of the last 
lessons he has taught them is that impalements and death from 
insoct-bites cease to be tortures when practised by ‘an Oriental 

le,” 

x. doubt, however, whether it is kind to the Turk himself to 
leave him thus ‘‘lord of himself, that. heritage of woe.” The 
result of the immunity which England, above all other nations, 
guarantees him against the consequences of his unbridled passions 
is to expose him to a Nemesis more sure and terrible than the 
arms of Russia or the machinations of Secret Societies. It is not 
from causes like these that nations die. The Turkish Empire is 
smitten with the accumulated vices of centuries of unbridled lust. 
The doom of the Cities of the Plain is upon it, and neither 
the superficial plastering of Lord Derby nor the brag and bounce 
of Lord Beaconsfield can arrest the progress of inevitable decay. 
The Turkish Empire is, in fact, ‘‘ played out,” and to talk of 
‘maintaining its integrity and independence” is, in plain lan- 
guage, to talk nonsense. If the Great Powers were only united, 
and instead of continuing the farce of consulting and advising 
the Porte, were to bid it peremptorily to do their bidding without 
questioning and without delay, its inevitable exit from the scene 
of European history might perchance take the form of a eutha- 
nasia. Thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, however, the process of dis- 
solution is likely to be rapid and violent. 





REASONABLE SERVICE.* 
Tue only passage in this valuable little work to which we feel in- 
clined to take exception is to the first paragraph in its short preface. 
In that preface the writer says he does not seek to disturb the faith 
of those, whether they be called High Churchmen or Low Church- 
men, whose minds have never been disturbed by doubt. ‘“ The 
peace of God which they possess rests upon that which is eternal, and 
not upon fluctuating opinion.” ‘The italics are our own, but surely 
few men know better than Mr. Page-Roberts himself that in 
most cases the mind which never knew a doubt will know 
little of the peace of God. “ Peace, be still,” has no mean- 
ing, when the waves have never known a ruffle. In most 
cases, too, the faith that never felt a doubt has had too 
little exercise to understand the depths of healing power 
that lie hidden in the peace of God. We wish the words 
had not been written ; they are the first that strike the eye on 
Opening this little volume, and sound like a false note in what is 
otherwise a most harmonious whole. If, however, the writer of 
these sermons envies those whose only joy is calm, he, at all events, 
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regards them as belonging to so small a minority that their exist- 
ence is ignored in the rest of his book, and struggling, striving 
human beings, building up their lives ‘‘ with toiling hands and 
bleeding feet,” will find him ready with honest aid. The pulpit, 
which for nearly two hundred years contented itself with the 
reiteration of unchallenged dogmas, has in this latter half of this 
nineteenth century become again what it was in the hands of 
Collet, of Jeremy Taylor, of John Howe, or the immortal Hooker. 
the natural platform for the consideration of all the deepest 
questions by which the heart of man is stirred. Whither are we 
going? has been the problem which has hitherto most deeply inter- 
ested at least the Christian section of humanity. Whence do we 
come? is the present form under which that question seeks solu- 
tion. In other words, what is this mysterious something which 
we call life? 1s each new revelation of science concerning this 
something to weaken our faith in the great Revealer, as if ‘such 
knowledge Heaven had ne’er foreseen and not provided for ;’ or 
to bring us into a clearer understanding of the conditions under 
which this atom of the universe exists, and which determine man’s 
part in the larger whole? In the little volume before us, Mr. Roberts 
says wisely that he is not going to try to show that the Bible has 
anticipated the latest guess of science, though Professor Tyndall 
can ‘put before his mind the thought of dead, unorganised 
matter, and can imagine how from that dead matter all the 
life and order and beauty of the world might naturally be 
produced.’ And so could Moses, when he records how life and 
order arose out of chaos, and the earth brought forth fruit of 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear. But undoubtedly the thought in the mind of the old 
and the new interpreter of Creation was not in unison, and to 
endeavour to twist and distort it into harmony is, says 
Mr. Roberts, to make a bad and degrading use of the Bible, 
and for this reason,—‘*It makes the believer tremble at 
the first hint of a new scientific discovery. It plants in his mind 
the beginning of untruthfulness, for (of course as his difficulties 
increase) it makes him wish that something may not be true, and 
that puts him into the attitude of resistance to evidence.” And 
it is this attitude of mind which has hindered the world’s progress 
in more things than material science, but, says Mr. Roberts—and 
we must not forget that he is speaking the simplest language to the 
simple folk of a country congregation—when we have accepted the 
fact (we are quoting the tenor rather than the exact words of his 
argument) that the multitudinous kinds of organisms that now 
exist have either been separately made, or have arisen by in- 
sensible steps through activities such as we see habitually at work, 
we still cannot do without a First Cause, To bring outof nothing 
something capable of such marvellous development requires, at 
least, as much divine power as to produce things full-grown, 
Suppose matter endued with this potentiality of life, whence came 
this marvellous matter? What reply does Mr. Tyndall give ?— 
‘* Considered fundamentally, it is by the operation of an insoluble 
mystery that life is evolved.” What says Mr. Herbert Spencer? 
‘‘The consciousness of an inscrutable Power manifested to us 
through all phenomena has been growing clearer and clearer, 
and must eventually be freed from its imperfections.” 
Here, says Mr. Roberts, the philosopher and the theist 
meet. ‘‘Only while the philosopher is building his altar to the 
Unknown and the Unknowable, the believer is seeking fresh 
revelation of ‘Our Father which art in Heaven.’” Mr. Roberts 
goes on to point out, as happily so many able men have pointed 
out of late, that ‘‘ Religion is as grand a fact of the human race 
as Natural Selection ;” that the revelations of St. Paul are at 
least as worthy of careful study as those of Darwin, and he adds 
that for himself, so far from disagreeing with the general doctrine 
of progression, it seems to him the constant method of the 
Almighty ; that we hurry because we fear to fail, if the desire of 
the moment is allowed to escape us, while He knows the end from 
the beginning. The whole history of the Bible, he points out, is 
a history of growth, from the elementary revelation of God to the 
Patriarchs, to the more spiritual insight vouchsafed to David and 
Isaiah, till the time when “we see in the writings of the Apostles 
how they drew forth into clear consciousness the germ-truths 
communicated to them by their Master.” "Tis the taught 
already who profit by teaching, and arguments such as these 
will say little to those who have as yet the first alphabet of faith 

to learn ; but there are those who can listen to such teaching as 
this, and yet rejoice that the writer can add, “‘ the age of God's 

revelations to the soul of man never ceases.” ‘ Where the Spirit 

of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

But while lending a willing ear and hearty sympathy to all that 
the patient toilers in the fields of science may have to say, Mr. 
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Roberts is less tolerant of the arrogant philosophy which, dressing 
up old truths in new dress, comes before the public exclaiming, 
‘« See what we have found!” Yet to the victims of that philo- 
sophy he is merciful enough ; he acknowledges that while ‘‘ push- 
ing Christianity away from them with a feverish, not to say 
hysterical aversion, they are fertile in schemes for individual and 
social regeneration.” They have, he remarks, a prophetic vision, 
if not of a new heaven, at least of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, and one of the noblest of their number has de- 
clared, ‘* What is really wanted is the lifting-power of an ideal 
element in human life.” The reply is as sad as it is wise,—‘ Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” ‘A lift- 
ing-power,”—yes, but where are we togetit? The writer of the 
pages before us deals with the answer which Mr. Harrison, a little 
while ago, in the Fortnightly, attempted to supply. He came 
forward, as many of our readers are aware, to preach boldly the 
religion of Comte. Mr. Page-Roberts has studied the system 
he undertakes to describe, and for our present purpose, it is 
sufficient to present that system as he presents it. ‘ What,” 
he asks, ‘‘is Comte’s scheme of life? It is simply a repro- 
duction of the moral system of Christ,”—and this, we may add, is 
what gives it its strange influence over some few (very few they 
are numerically) of the best natures among us. ‘‘ Comte starts 
with the thesis that love must be the ruling power of human life ; 
in the humblest relations of life as in the highest, regenerate 
humanity will apply the obvious truth,—it is better to give than to 
receive.” ‘The most fanatic disciple of Comtism will not accuse 
Mr. Roberts of mistaking or in any way blackening his hero; he 
merely asks what is new in this? Is it other than the “ charity” 
of St. Paul, the ‘little children love one another” of St. John? It 
is other, though Mr. Roberts does not say so, but proceeds to 
ask only, where is the lifting-power? If he have no new method 
of life, what is his new power to make the old method work? 
‘¢ Every line of Comte’s theory of religion,’ says Mr. Harrison, 
‘‘ implies a power outside of each of us, as well as outside of all 
of us, of which no one else is part, from which all our strength 
comes and to which all our services are due, whom we love and 
who loves us, and into whose bosom we may return for the life 
after death.” This is startling, says Mr. Roberts, for it is a 
Christian description of God, but Comte is always telling us his 
religion is without a God and without a future life. Who, 
then, or what, he asks, as the meanest of his audience had 
a right to ask, who and what is this great Being who sympa- 
thises with us, and into whose bosom we are all to be absorbed ? 
It is nothing but a word, nothing but an abstraction, with 
not even an objective existence. It is, in a word, Humanity. 
Comte’s interpreter has laid it down that man, nation, humanity 
are three degrees of-abstraction. Mr. Roberts pursues the argu- 
ment; he has carefully read Comte’s works, and does not carica- 
ture them, but he shows what they are worth as a lifting-power 
in the world beside the life-breathing spirit of Him who, when 
lifted up, should draw all men unto Him. ‘The well is deep, and 
thou hast nothing to draw with,’ is the thought that penetrates 
the mind when studying the last pages of Comte’s greatest dis- 
ciple. Mirah and Deronda are the highest beings that philosophy 
can fashion. Our very complaint conveys a tribute of reverence 
for the genius which created them, when we say they need but 
one touch of God to make them live. 

In treating any part of the question of modern religious 
thought, Mr. Roberts would have not only the most candid ex- 
amination of the old foundations of faith, but the most receptive 
attitude towards every possible fresh manifestation of truth ; and 
he says, not without reason, that the way in which well-meaning, 
tremulous women ignore and dislike doubts expressed in their 
presence, lest their husbands or sons should become unbelievers, 
is a formidable obstacle in the way of any true reformation in 
religious opinion. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
women, like the philosophers who blame them, reason upon the 
ground of visible result. Many of the pages of this small volume 
are devoted to the practical side of Christian life. Lest any of 
our readers should be led to conclude that the writer is dealing 
principally with the metaphysical side of Christian life, we com- 
mend to their attention the following passage :— 

“The saving use of the faith which is in us is that it may in all 
things guide and rule our lives. Take one article of the faith of most 
of us who are here, the omnipresence and omnipotence of God. You 
believe that God is everywhere and that He can do everything. When 
the Essays on Religion by the late Mr. Stuart Mill appeared, suggesting 
that if there were a God He could not be everywhere present nor yet all- 
powerful, since if He were, He would not allow so many evils to con- 


tinue, and would certainly improve the course of nature, neither per- 
mitting earthquakes, volcanoes, nor storms to work destruction,—when 


. i 
these things appeared, strong and stern were the denunciations which 
| fell upon his writing, because it contradicted the great truths which we. 
all strongly hold, the omnipresence and the omnipotence of God. Yes, 
you believe that God sees you every moment and that every moment 
| you are in His power. But what difference does that belief make to you? 
Does it stop you from an unfairness in the shop, or market, or on the 
| exchange, when that unfairness will bring gain? A man would be 
sorry for his friends to think that he cheated or lied, but he does not care 
that God sees him and that He knows the pretence to the uttermost. There 
is no use in talking of his faith,—he believesin vain. Again, some of ng 
have taken possession of the great truth that God is our Father, and we 
hold that many of the terrible things which some have told of Him arg 
libels upon His majesty. And this to my mind is a true and ennobling 
faith, if only it be not faith in vain. But suppose a man who believes 
this never acts upon it, and never thinks about it until he is forced to 
argue with some Calvinist or other; and instead of daily and hourly 
loving and reverencing that great Father of us all in whom he believes, 
if he lives as though his heavenly Father had been dead and buried 
centuries ago, so that it was only by a kind of historic memory he ever 
recollected anything about the heavenly Father, what good would his 
faith be to him, with no witness of the Spirit in his daily life? What- 
ever a man’s belief, a life without God is but believing in vain.” 

We have, too, a few wise thoughts on ‘‘the cure of sorrow.” 
Not the highest we have known, but wise in their applica- 
tion to the daily needs of many who have not yet learned to 
make a condensed sorrow turn the wheel of a joyful activity, 
These sermons are characterised by strength and simplicity. Mr, 
Roberts evidently dislikes ‘“‘ hazy sentiment,”—he speaks of the 
mode in which some people surround well-known words “ with 
an aqueous halo, which does duty for defined substantial meaning, 
until at last they come to use the words themselves as a kind of 
religious padding, with which to adorn” [to fill out, we suspect he 
means] ‘‘lean and unshapely thoughts.” The oft-quoted phrases, 
as he justly observes, do not meet the cases of those who are in 
any entanglement, unless they can be explained and justly applied; 
he feels the necessity for setting true rules of perspective in spiritual 
vision forcibly before him. Writing of those of whom the world 
was not worthy, he says, they are held up for example and 
admiration to-day in many a land which in their day was un- 
known, while those who were nearer could not understand them, 
Great things are not so well seen when you are close to 
them :— 

“You may stand beneath the facade of St, Peter’s at Rome, and form 
but a feeble conception of its magnitude; and even when you remove to 
some little distance, it is obscured by the crowd of vulgar buildings 
which surrounds it. But when you have journeyed twenty miles away 
across the level Campagna, and then turn and look for Rome, it is St. 
Peter’s which you see, as though it hung from heaven suspended in the 
lucid air, and the crowding, encircling meanness has disappeared.” 

So it is, he says, with great men,—we need to be at a distance 
rightly to estimate their magnitude. The petty passions and 
rivalries of the envious or the pretentious, hide them from our view. 


But when 
“Death reads the title clear, 


What each soul for itself conquered from out things here,” 

we shall recognise that the men who have accomplished anything 
in life have been the men who have had ‘‘a firm grip of some con- 
viction.” The feeble men of the world are the men who do not 
much believe in anything, and he points out that in the long list 
of heroes given by St. Paul, it was not a strong conviction alone, 
but a religious faith, in the strength of which their heroic deeds 
were done; by no means holy men, some of them, very much the 
reverse, but capable of self-abnegation of strong action, knowing 
neither hesitation, doubt, nor fear, the instant they recognised the 
voice of God within their soul. These sermons are very short and 
apparently very simple, but the careful reader will find they 
suggest more than in so many given words they actually teach. 





“ CARROTS.” * 
A srory of young children, simply told, is almost of necessity 
both humorous and pathetic. Their ignorance supplies the former 
quality, and their helplessness the latter ; so that a faithful narra- 
tion, by such an author as our present one, who has the memory 
for the sayings and events, and the love which can appreciate and 
reproduce the tender pathos of the helpless situation, produces. 
alternately smiles and tears—or the feelings of which these are the 
symbols—both in the old, who gather rapidly together the 
elements of amusement or pain which lurk in the suggestions of 
the story, and in the young, who follow with keen interest the 
details, of which they seem themselves to be the subject. Such a 
story is this quite perfect one of little Carrots and his sister, of 
which the only fault is—if a perfect story can have a fault—that 
it is difficult to read out loud by reason of those same 
tears of which we spoke, and of which the little listeners, though 





* Carrots: Just a Little Boy. By Ennis Graham. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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‘Td rather be a sailor, like ’— ‘Sailors have 

too, sometimes,’ said Floss.—‘ Have they?’ said 
: en he sat silent for a few minutes, finding this 
idea rather overwhelming. ‘Naughty people, do you 
Floss,’ he inquired at last.—‘ Yes,’ said Floss, unhositatingly, 
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“puting their quota, are, with the injustice of youth, very | Carrots. 
pet 4 the reader. In this journal the present writer | t° = pee 
re read that one function of the novelist is to illustrate the | joy 
injustice of human justice and the necessity of supplementing it, | mean, 

' turn, by larger-hearted charity. And in no class of the Ferey oA people, of course.’—‘ But I don’t like killing,’ said Carrots, 
at every CUED, oes astice so common as in that of little children ‘not killing naughty people, I don’t like. I won’t be a soldier, and I 
community 18 this mye id f thi . ) | won’t be a sailor, and I won’t be a butcher, ’cos butchers kill lambs. 
whose strangely imaginative and vague ideas of things, material Perhaps I'll be a fishorman.'—‘But fishermen kill fish,’ said Floss.— 
rial, lay their words and actions open to every kind of ‘Do they ?” said Carrots, looking up in her face pathetically with his 








and immate' , 

- . lutel gentle brown e ‘Tm so sorry. I don’t understand about killing, 

misinterpretation, and Revel them bo geno ee Floss. I don’t like it’—‘I don’t either,’ said Floss, ‘but perhaps it 

except to the gentle patience of sympa ; has to be. If there was no killing we'd have nothing to eat.’— 
‘ Eggs,’ said Carrots ; ‘eggs and potatoes, and —and—cake.’” 


Carrots’ delightful biographer teaches us this lesson, with an | 
entire absence of didactic intention or effect, by the touching | To these good little children, who give no trouble,—though why, 
relation « . very a per pes Soe fidbag het - - “y" ap gn Pema o— pena an 

interes telling it ; Ae, when they are ectly well, and have e ing they can 
pa author isa Iady—illustrates equally delightfully two other con- possibly met ws re nal been able gy 17 : yd the 
victions, which the present writer holds very strongly; namely, whole,” she thinks, “it must have something to do with the 
that it is impossible to guard — eras gouty boy people who take care of them ”—troubles come, the details of 
contact with hard and wee - na ; an oe we ry which are very interesting, and the d¢nouements very satisfactory ; 
know it, it is > 7 tig t aot apni ng poag bye ny a and tales are told to them—not tiresome tales, abruptly intruded 
too often, not re rom A “ a , ; 4 ‘© upon them, but short and amusing ones—which made a little 
Heng Si owe a a ak en | Se che te ye tered thom bth gh end 

s " ’ ry is of the shearing of a favourite colli wo 
pe and that permanently.” This is still truer of the disposi- | bavclemt9 in the quiet - a Sunday afternoon, “shine the 
tion in young children, and harsh and ungentle surroundings are | parents were at church; and how the thrifty mother wove 
the jars that flaw these crystals. Doubtless the purity of a little | the hair into stockings, whose prickly nature sufficiently 
child is very early sullied, its sense of truth soon distorted, and | corrected in the young people any latent enthusiasm for the use 
its trustful confidence—its most touching attribute—rendered | of shears. Another story of “Doll and Dot ”—‘‘ two very 
fearful and suspicious with a mournful rapidity ; but all = comes | little vessels, convoyed by the large steam-tug, their nurse "— 
of its contact with those supposed superior natures who assume | is too comic, too interesting, and too touching to be spoilt by 
the right to punish and direct. It would be difficult to find in older | piece-meal description. If these stories will not compete in in- 


people such perfect examples as in little children—and indeed, not ' 
in very little children only, but in all whose childlike nature has, 
from the first, been nourished by a sympathetic love, and guarded 
by gentleness, and treated with open straightforwardness and 
confidence—of Christlike qualities—unconditional love, absolute 
faith, perfect and unconscious self-sacrifice, and simple, un- 
hesitating rectitude. What unquestioning obedience equals an 
unspoiled child’s, what large generosity, what fearless honesty, 
what boundless belief in its fellow-creatures, and in God and in 
God's answers to its prayers! The present writer will not soon 
forget the example of a child in this matter, who, expressing no 
surprise at something joyful that had happened, explained with 
simple matter-of-factness that he knew it would happen, for he had 
prayed to God for it. We may often stand condemned and abashed 
before the goodness of a little child, and even blush to think of 
taking up the character of teacher and punisher. But harsh 
parents, like the captain in our little story, well-meaning, but 
hasty, spoil all this; frighten away the truthfulness and sneer 
away the generosity, and in doing so unintentionally drive away 
also the love. Rough companionship carries on this deterioration ; 
and worst of all—in the upper classes—that careless choiee of 
attendants, which surrounds them with injurious influences almost 
from their birth, to say nothing of real cruelty, from which children 
want protection—if it were but possible to give it—at least as 
much as their dumb fellow-creatures. 

But we are getting didactic, for which the authoress who roused 
this train of thought is certainly not to blame. And we may un- 
intentionally be giving our readers the impression that Carrots 
is a preachy little book. It is nothing of the sort. It is tender— 
as a lady’s book about children should be—but it is healthy and 
amusing too. Carrots is just a natural little boy, with a hasty, 
severe father, a Captain Desart, who is, according to a some- 
what unauthentic statement of our authoress, neither hastier 
nor severer than all fathers who serve their country in her 
Majesty’s Royal Navy ; further, he has brothers and sisters who 
are rough and dictatorial and kind and indulgent by turns, as 
is the way with big brothers and sisters. His mother, however, is 
gentle, but we are sorry to say that she is in a consumption, from 
which our authoress, most considerately for her readers, both 
young and old, unexpectedly rescues her,—pro tempore, at any 
rate, and for as long as our acquaintance lasts. Also Carrots has 
a delightful little sister called Floss, and they live on the sea- 
shore, and Floss.and Carrots look longingly “at the little soft, 
rippling waves :”— 

“* When I’m a man,’ he said, ‘ , 
in winter tee. When'T'm « man I wank have no”aaree:-~+ Oerote, 
said Floss, reproachfully, ‘that isn’t of you. Think how kind 
nurse is.'—* Well, then,’ replied Carrots, slowly, ‘I will have her, but 
she must let me paddle always, when I’m a man.'-—‘ When you are a 
hi Carrots,’ said Floss, solemnly still, ‘I hope you will have some- 
thing better to do than Perhaps you'll be a soldier, like 





> M4 -—~y 
Jack.’ —* Killing people isn’t better than paddling,’ rotorted 





structiveness with those of our early years entitled ‘‘ Ornaments 
Discovered,”—and which we are amused to see unearthed by 
Ennis Graham,—they will more than do so in faithfulness to 
nature and simplicity of diction. ‘‘ Faults corrected or beneficent 
influences” is, we imagine, a modern creation of our authoress, 
in tender memory of the tales of her youth. But Floss and 
Carrots, now ten and six years old, have adventures, as well as 
troubles and stories, and we must give our readers a little bit of 
their railway journey—all alone—from their sea-side home to 
their aunt’s house in the country, and then say farewell to the 
two dear little creatures, recommending them to every one with a 
taste for childhood :— 


«Things never come the same as people fancy,’ said Floss, at last. 
‘We never thought we should go to auntie’s because poor mamma was 
ill, did we, Carrots ?’—‘ No, we never did,’ said Carrots, ‘ But mamma 
will soon get better, won't she, Floss, at that nice warm place? ’—‘ Oh 
yes, of course she will,’ said Floss. ‘ But it’s a long way away, Carrots, 
and I never thought going to auntie’s would be like this,’—‘ No,’ agreed 
Carrots again, ‘we never did.’-—‘I’m so sorry to leave them all, aren’t 
you, Carrots?’ said Floss, her voice trembling a little.—‘ Yes,’ said 
Carrots; ‘and Floss, I’m very sorry, too, to leave the sea, I never loft 
the sea before, you know.’—‘ But the sea won't miss you,’ said Floss, 
‘and poor mamma and nursie and all of them wi// miss us. That’s what 
I keep thinking of.’-—‘ When should we eat our dinner, Floss?’ said 
Carrots, with an instinct that it would be as well to change the subject. 
—‘Not just yet. When we've gone about half-way would do; and 
papa said that great big place, Millingham, would be about half-way.’— 
‘But if there were any other people to get into the carriage?’ said 
Carrots.—‘ Well, it wouldn’t matter,’ said Floss. ‘People must eat 
when they are travelling.’ —‘ But wouldn't we have to ask them to have 
some too ?’ suggested Carrots.—‘I don’t know,’ said Floss; ‘I never 
thought of that. Perhaps it would be polite. But there are only eight 
sandwiches, Carrots; eight sandwiches and four sponge-cakes and a 
_— of Albert biscuits. I hope a great many people won't get in.’ 

0 one got in at the next station. Only the guard put his head in at 
the door, as Captain Desart had asked him to do, to see how the little 

ir were getting on. Carrots had thoughts of offering Aim a sandwich, 
but he disappeared before there was time to do so, which Floss thought 
very fortunate when she heard of Carrots’ intention. ‘ For you see,’ 
she said, ‘if we offering them to him, we would have to do it at 
every station, and if there are eight stations before Whitefriars, all our 
sandwiches would be gone.’—‘ He might have a biscuit for a change,’ 
said Carrots, submissive, but scarcely convinced. ‘Hoe is a nice man, 
Floss,—he calls us “ Well, sir, and Miss.” Do you think papa told him 
to say “ Well, sir, and Miss?”’ But before Floss had time to answer 
they had stopped again, and this time some one did get into their 
carriage. The new-comer was a small, neat, oldish lady. She looked 
rather at first, but after a while she ae decidedly friendly, and 
no wonder; for at Millingham, Floss and Carrots unpacked their little 
basket of provisions, und I don’t think the grimmest of maiden ladies 
could have remained after the politeness with which the children 
treated her. They ted the nicest-looking sandwich, putting it on 
an Albert biscuit by way of a plate, and then at a sign from Floss, 
Carrots clambered down from his seat and gravely offered it to the 
lady. ‘I’m sorry thero’s no mustard, if you like mustard,’ said Floss ; 
‘but Carrots and I don’t like it, and—and—I suppose nurse didn’t 
think of any ono else.’ The oldish lady looked at the children for a 
moment before she repli *I am very much obliged to you,’ she 
said at last,‘ but I think I won’t take a sandwich, as I had luncheon 
before I left home. But if you will allow mo I will havo a biscuit. [ 
am vory fond of biscuits.’ ‘I’m so glad,’ said Floss, hospitably. ‘Now 
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Carrots,’ she said, in a lower voice, ‘ you eat two sandwiches and [ll 
eat two, and we'll each have one sponge-cake. And that'll do for 
dinner. We'll eat the rest in about an hour, and pretend we're having 
tea early.’” 





BISCOE’S MIDDLETON FAMILY.* 

Tne first Earl Middleton was ennobled by Charles 1I., and 
entrusted with the care of a dangerous experiment in the adminis- 
tration of Scotland. He was in consequence impeached and dis- 
missed, but not left without consolation, inasmuch as he died 
enjoying the government of Tangiers. The second Earl was a 
favoured servant of James II., and shared, as a faithful adherent, 
in the final exile of the Stuart family. These two lives are not 
devoid of historic interest ; Clarendon in particular, mentions 
John Middleton as the ablest officer the Scotch (Covenanters) 
had in the civil war; and he seems, moreover, to have been an 
accomplished and agreeable companion, though in his latter years 
his gifts were obscured by habitual intemperance. The later 
Middletons, of whom Mr. Biscoe writes, belonged to a younger 
branch of the family, which terminated in Lord Barham, who 
held several high offices connected with the Navy, and died in 
1813, having set on foot some researches into the earliest 
records of the Middletons of Kincardineshire, whence materials 
have been found for the first section of the present volume. 
The whole work is composed in a plain and business-like 
style, and may supply a few interesting excerpts. The 
ancestors of the two Earls were landlords from the time of 
Duncan, or perhaps we should only say from that of David I. 
Their estates were, during some centuries, augmented rather than 
impaired, though Gilbert Middleton, who may have been a 
younger brother of the house, took very unbecomingly to the high- 
way, and in 1317 signalised himself by the simultaneous capture 
of abishop-elect of Durham, and two papal nuncios who were 
travelling for divers weighty reasons. The nuncios he merely 
disencumbered of the coin forbidden to the first Apostles, but for 
the person of the bishop he exacted such a ransom that the plate 
and jewels of the cathedral had to be sold to defray it. A more 
respectable Gilbert Middleton was sheriff of Forfar in 1515. His 
representative in 1539 exchanged the estate from which he derived 
his name for other adjacent lands, and was styled, ‘‘ John Mid- 
dleton, of Kilhill.” Another John Middleton, who died in 1612, 
had obtained the estate of Caldhame, alias Caddam; but how 
Middleton itself was restored to the family does not appear. 

The John Middleton who became an earl was, as Clarendon 
says, ** only eighteen years of age when he was first led into re- 
bellion, and lived to wipe out the ill foot-steps of youth,”—that 
is, he became a captain in Montrose’s army in 1692, having some 
time previously served the King as a private soldier, and perhaps 
as an officer among those whom the Covenanters recalled in 
1638 from foreign service. As to his political course at this 
period and for some time afterwards, we need form no judgment 
generally unfavourable to his probity or patriotism. Like others, 
he took arms for liberty, and grew disgusted with the excesses of 
revolution. 

Under Montrose, Middleton figured at the siege of Aberdeen 
in executing a manceuvre with a body of horsemen who forced a 
passage over the river Dee. The King now made a treaty with 
the Covenanters, got their forces disbanded, and won Montrose 
over to his own side. Middleton had leisure to marry a woman 
of good family, and was infeoffed by his father in the lands of 
Caldham. In 1642, he entered the service of the English Parlia- 
ment. He followed Waller in several unsuccessful campaigns, but 
rose under him to the rank of lieutenant-general. This position 
he lost through that remodelling of the army which followed the 
Self-denying Ordinance. Middleton now joined the Scotch army, 
and was appointed second in command to Leslie; his father, 
meantime, had been killed, an unarmed man, by the soldiers of 
Montrose in Kincardineshire. The younger son, Alexander, from 
whom the latest branches of the family have descended, had at 
this time entered the ministry, and had already been three years 
Principal and Professor of Philosophy at King’s College, in 
Aberdeen. 

In the autumn of 1645 Montrose was routed at Philiphaugh, 
near Selkirk, and the thanks of the Convention, with presents, 
were voted to the successful Generals, Leslie and Middleton. 
Before long, Leslie was sent to England with the bulk of an 
army that had become too expensive for the country; but 
Middleton remained with a small brigade to continue the 
campaign against his former commander, Montrose, whose in- 
fluence was much reduced through the rivalry of the Marquis 





* The Earls of Middleton, Lords of Clermont and of Fettercairn; and the Middleton 
Family. By A. 0, Biscoe. London: Henry S. Kingand Co. 1876. 





of Huntley. In July, 1646, Montrose was compelled by the 
King’s command to disband his forces, and capitulated to Mid. 
dleton, after an interview in a meadow in Angus, ‘ none being 


near them but one man for each to hold his horse.” Middleton 
was subsequently appointed Commissioner concerning estates 
belonging to Cavaliers. The Marquis of Huntley, who remained 
in arms, was after some time reduced and made prisoner by him, 

When Charles I. had fallen into the hands of the English army 
Middleton at first addicted himself to the ill-fated party of the 
Presbyterian Royalists among his countrymen. He was appointed 
lieutenant-general to the Duke of Hamilton, and this title appears 
even to have been ratified by a Royal charter, dated July 29, 
1648, in which the barony of Fettercairn was settled upon him, 
When the Duke was defeated by Cromwell at Preston, Middleton 
was taken prisoner, his horse having been shot under him. He 
obtained leave to see his wife and children at Berwick, and after. 
wards escaped, according to Whitelocke, by breaking his parole, 
but by another account, after its expiration. Argyle and the 
Covenanters were now in power, and compelling Hamilton's 
officers to do penance for even their ‘‘ limited” loyalty. Mid. 
dleton retired to the Highlands, and soon joined the Royalist 
insurgents, though in February he had made a march to suppress 
one local movement, with what commission we do not under. 
stand. He had, however, seized for the King the castle of 
Ruthven in Inverness, when the Committee of Estates sent against 
him his former General, Leslie, with whom he was compelled to 
negotiate. The army opposed to him seems meanwhile to haye 
obtained an unfair advantage, so that their commander had it in 
his power to insist on rigorous terms; he was content, 
however, to exact security from the Royalist leaders that 
they should keep the peace, and so suffered them to go 
free. Middleton was, however, excommunicated, not without 
some respite, by the General Assembly. He was subsequently 
sent for to oppose Montrose’s landing, but, as we are told, feigned 
illness, and at any rate, acted with neither party. But while 
Charles II. was obtaining a qualified support from the Scotch 
Covenanters, and was compelled to dismiss his own thorough- 
going partisans, Middleton and other officers professed their 
readiness to obey him without reserve, and made a stand 
till Leslie came to an agreement with him. Charles was con- 
sequently crowned without delay King of Scots, and Middleton 
having been released from his excommunication by a solemn 
penance, followed the King of Scots to the field with Leslie, 
Hamilton, &c. Among these men there was no good understand- 
ing, but it is on this occasion Clarendon testifies that Middleton 
‘“was an excellent officer, well loved by all the others;” and 
that he kept up the spirits of the rest, ‘‘who had no esteem of 
Leslie.” 

Middleton was taken prisoner at Worcester, and sent to the 
Tower, after he had recovered from his wounds. Clarendon says 
Cromwell thirsted for his blood, but there was, at all events, a 
disgraceful attempt made to get him tried by a new High Court 
of Justice as a defaulter from the English service. Massey, who 
had also been a Parliamentary officer, would have been included 
in the same proceedings, but they both escaped by the help of 
Presbyterian friends, and reached France nearly at the same time. 
Middleton made an excellent impression on the King, who told Sir 
Edward Hyde “he had the least in him of any infirmities most 
incident to that nation” (such as cant, perhaps), and was a man 
of great honour and ingenuity, with whom. he would be well 
pleased. The Chancellor liked him also, but they were only able 
to employ him in connection with some hopeless demonstrations 
in the Highlands. He was first sent to Holland to raise forces, 
and at this time Hyde wrote of him pointedly to his secretary,— 

“IT wonder you should think it strange that I could expect an account 
from you of any business transacted by Middleton, because you know he 
returns an account himself; but I must tel! you when he imparts any- 
thing to you and advises with you, as I hope he does in all, I had much 
rather have the relation from you than him; for though he be a very 
gallant person and of good understanding, and which is a rare virtue, a 
man of great truth, and one from whom I never heard the least brag or 
ostentation of himself, yet he is too short in his relations, for which I 
always reproach him, nor am I yet enough informed,” &c. 

Peace having been resolved on between Holland and England, 
Middleton set sail for Scotland with a scanty force of 2,000 
men; his son Charles, who was only fourteen years old, 
accompanied him. The Earl of Glencairn reluctantly re- 
signed to his command another body of volunteers, ‘a gallant 
army,” as he called them; but Munro, a rival leader, re- 
plied that they were thieves and robbers, and that he himself 
would bring another sort of men to the field. Hereupon ensued 
a duel, for which Glencairnwas put under arrest ; and then another 
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between partisans of the combatants, of whom Glencairn’s 
os shot his opponent, and himself suffered military execu- 
tion, in spite of Glencairn's intercession. In the following month, 
in sarl withdrew from Middleton's camp, but did not cease to 
further his cause, nor even to place some reinforcements under his 
orders. In July, the King’s Generalissimo was finally defeated by 
Monk, and a few months later found it necessary to quit the 
country, and join his master at Céln. : “ It was probably,” Mr. 
Biscoe writes, ‘(during the period of inaction which followed 
that Middleton ..-..-- acquired habits of excessive drinking.” 

In 1657 he was engaged to raise recruits in Dantzig, whence he 
writes a desponding letter. Charles had meantime bestowed on 
him the earldom, which he confirmed to him after his restoration ; 
the patent is given us with an English translation, which is some- 
what faulty. ‘“Divini numinis” need not have been rendered 
«sof the Divine Deity”; nor does “nostro commodo utique 
velificasse ” mean ‘has spread his sails, as it were for our 
advantage.” In January, 1661, Middleton opened the Scotch 
Parliament in the capacity of High Commissioner, &c., with great 
splendour. His contemporary Kirkton wrote of him :— 

“ Always because of his constant adherence to the King, even in his 
exile (wherein he suffered much), and the great adventures he had made, 
é&c., and most of all, besanee yng Sores, soldier-like di ton, be 
ie a ery fnodem of spirit. He most effectually. de- 


down from D a 
stroyed the Covenant, much against his solemn engagement, in the 


church of Dundee, where, with the tears in his eyes, he had confessed 
his coyenant-breaking in joining with the Duke of Hamilton.” 

The rescission of all laws passed since 1633 was one of the 
most violent measures of this Parliament; Burnet says that 
Middleton resolved upon the Bill after a drinking-bout, and some 
farther injurious representations of the matter are credited by 
Mr. Biscoe; we do not see that they are much needed. In 
the next, Session, Middleton carried the King’s policy forwards 
by the re-establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland. But he was now 
steadily opposed at the English Court by Lauderdale, who in the 
endaccused him of disposing wrongfully of the money collected from 
the late opponents of the Crown under the Bill of Fines. Middleton 
seems now to have committed an indiscreet and imprudent act, 
by slighting a Royal letter which enjoined the suspension of 
these exactions. He wrote from London, whither he had been 
summoned, to the Scotch Chancellor, Glencairn, directing that 
the fines should still be levied. When called to account for this 
at Court, he alleged private instructions from the King; but he 
was disavowed, and summarily deprived of his appointments. 
After about three years he obtained the command of Rochester 
Castle. About this time he begins to be mentioned in Pepys’s 
Diary, sometimes as a taciturn or a dull-looking man, but some- 
times as if he could talk well on occasion. In 1666 Middleton 
lost his wife and daughter. He married again towards the close 
of 1667, when he had already received the appointment of 
Governor of Tangiers. Questions arose, however, which detained 
him from this destination till 1669. Four years afterwards he 
fell down stairs in a fit of intoxication, and broke his arm, which 
mortified under bad treatment, so that his death ensued. 

Charles Middleton, the son of the first Earl, now succeeded to 
his father’s title, having already been employed as envoy at the 
Court of Vienna, In 1682, he accompanied the Duke of York in 
his unlucky voyage to fetch his family from Edinburgh. On 
James's accession he received several appointments, and had to 
take a share in the management of the House of Commons. In 
the subsequent years of the King’s reign he failed to give him 
complete satisfaction, being opposed to his more violent measures, 
and having resisted his efforts to convert him. But the Earl was 
in constant attendance on James till the latter fled the country ; 
he himself remained in England till 1692, though he soon sent to 
France his wife and children. He then began to go to and fro 
between England and St, Germain’s, and endeavoured to bring 
about a composition between the ex-King and the moderate 
Tories. We shall not enter into further particulars respecting 
the influence he exercised on the councils of James and his son, 
nor into the entertaining accounts of the Court of St. Germain’s 
which are here brought together, but proceed to note that 
Mr. Biscoe has included in his work about 120 letters of the 
Earl's, more or less complete, which relate chiefly to the business 
and crude projects of the ex-Royal family, and seldom exhibit 
any striking traits of character beyond the general coolness and 
perseverance that in such circumstances became an adherent of 
his Britannic Majesty,—alias Mr. Smith, &c. In 1702, the Earl 
embraced the Roman Catholic religion, alleging an apparition of 
his late master. He retired a while from Court, but returned 


to the pretended Jacobite conspirator, Lord Lovat. This task 
involved mortifying difficulties, and Middleton winds up a formal 
communication to Lovat with the words :—‘“ Thus, though an 
useless tool, [ would not fail in answering your letter, being re- 
solved never to fail in paying your lordship that respect which is 
due to you from, yours,” &c. About this time Middleton's 
daughter came to be considered a beauty, and received many 
compliments from men of wit or “ ingenuity.” In 1708 
Middleton was persuaded to join in the Pretender's attempt 
to land in Scotland, in the course of which his two sons 
were captured and sent to the Tower. They were not 
reprieved till three years after. One of them took a part in 
the rebellion of 1715, but at this period their father had given up 
his office, and wrote no letters that have been preserved. The 
whole narrative of which we have given a sketch is neatly written, 
and very punctually and sufficiently furnished with historical and 
biographical annotations. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 


None of the Magazines contain this month anything very striking, 
but each has a paper‘or two worth more than the money paid for 
the number. All, apart from the novels, are more or less dull 
and the Contemporary is the dullest; but still the Contemporary 
gives us Mr. Gladstone’s statement of ‘‘ The Hellenic Factor in 
the Eastern Problem,” which has been commented on in every 
language of Europe, the third of Dr. Charles Elam’s brilliant 
papers on “ Evolution,” and a paper on “ Greek Inscriptions,” 
by Mr. C. T. Newton, which seems to us, possibly from our own 
ignorance, full of suggestive thought. How very few people 
think of the original object with which the more important 
inscriptions were engraved on durable material !— 

“‘ The idea of the perpetuity of monumental inscriptions ever present 
to the mind of the ancient world has been curiously cast into the shade 
in modern times, by the belief that in the printing-press we possess an 
instrument by which the publication of all worth publishing can be 
multiplied to an incalculable extent, and renewed in successive editions 
as long as it is worthy to be remembered. The ancients had no such 
self-renewing instrument of publication and record. When any treaty, 
law, or other public document had to be promulgated, this was done by 
exhibiting in certain places of public resort authenticated copies, in- 
scribed first on perishable and ultimately on durable materials; and 
with a view to the perpetual preservation of these inscriptions, they 
were very generally among the Greeks set up in temples or in public 
buildings, which afforded every possible guarantee for their safe 
custody.” 

Laws and general orders were, so to speak, published on the 
church-doors, as they were in modern Europe down to the seven- 
teenth century, and in some countries still are. It is curious that 
the tablets should have been so generally destroyed, and more 
curious still that they should have been so incomplete,—that none 
of the enduring religious corporations of the old world should 
have made any serious effort to record day by day and year by 
year the transactions of their times. They would, however, in 
all probability, have perished, for Rome did keep her public 
records, and Vespasian collected them together on 3,000 
tablets of bronze, and that collection, which would now be simply 
invaluable, has disappeared. There are now 30,000 inscriptions 
of unquestionable authenticity in the hands of the Academy of 
Berlin, who have undertaken the publication of a new ‘“‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum,” but the inscriptions of first-class antiquity and 
value recording great events are still far from numerous. Per- 
haps the most important of them all is the one which places the 
main fact of the Persian war beyond all doubt :— 

“In the Hippodrome at Constantinople may still be seen the remains 
of a venerable trophy of the Persian war, the bronze serpent which, with 
the gold tripod it supported, was dedicated to the Delphian Apollo by 
the allied Greeks after the victory of Platwa as a tenth of the Persian 
spoil. On the bronze serpent, which served as a base for the tripod, the 
Laced#monians inscribed the names of the various Hellenic States who 
took a part in repelling the barbaric invader. The golden tripod perished 
long ago in the sacrilegious plunder of Delphi by the Phocians, but the 
bronze serpent remained in its original position till it was removed by 
Constantine the Great to decorate, with other spoils of Hellas, his new 
seat of empire at Byzantium. Here it has remained in the Hi 
till our own time, not unscathed, for the last of the three 8 of the 
serpent has long since disap , but the list of Greek States in- 
scribed on the intertwined folds of the body remains perfectly legible 
to this day, having been fortunately preserved from injury by the 
accumulation of soil in the Hippodrome. This earth concealed about 
two-thirds of the serpent till the excavation made by me in the Hippo- 
drome in 1855, when the inscription was first brought tolight. As the 
date of the battle of Platwa was B.C. 479, it may be assumed that the 
setting-up of the tripod took place shortly afterwards, Thus the 
inscriptiom would not be later than B.C. 476.” 

Even the public accounts were kept at Athens inscribed on 
marbles, and we are enabled to ascertain, from some old frag- 
ments discovered in a Byzantine temple, the method in which 
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triremes were paid for, and Athenian Generals drew bills upon 
the central Treasury in the latter half of the fourth century 
B.C., 2,200 years ago. The accounts for public works were kept 
with equal care, and it is possible to publish at this day a pre- 
cise and minute ‘ specification,” as contractors call it, for the 
repair of the Long Walls between Athens and the Pirmus 
sanctioned under the administration of Lycurgus, B.C. 334. 
No complete series of the Imperial rescripts, once 80 
carefully treasured, has been preserved in any town, and 
it is impossible in reading of their disappearance not to feel 
a doubt whether printing will prove so complete a safeguard as 
we fancy, at least for those books which, like the Statutes at 
Large, are not multiplied endlessly —Mr. R. Bosworth Smith, in 
a paper on the Eastern Question, pleads strongly for a temperate 
judgment on the Turks, because, after all, Mahommedanism has 
many points of merit, but he throughout makes two assumptions 
which vitiate his entire argument. He says the national pride, even 
of Turks, is to be respected. Any national pride is to be respected, 
but the Turks are not, and never have been, a nation, but only a 
soldier-caste which oppressed several nations. He might as well 
speak of the national pride of the Irish Orangemen. Then he 
says most crimes forbidden by Christianity are also forbidden by 
the Koran, That is true, but the fact that they believed Christianity 
did not make the Government of American or Portuguese slave- 
owners less intolerable to the ruled. Besides, though the Koran 
is on most questions strict enough, still the two exceptions are 
of considerable importance. One reduces to slavery half the 
human race—the women, who are certainly not assured of future 
existence by the Koran, though Mahommed did not absolutely 
deny it to them—and the other makes it a duty to crush all resisting 
persons not Mahommedans. A creed which condemns rather more 
than nine-tenths of the human race to a pitiless subjugation to the 
other tenth can hardly be considered perfect. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
desires to secure the maximum of ‘ reforms ” for Turkey with the 
minimum of interference in Turkey, and does not see that the two 
demands are incompatible, unless, indeed, the second may be 
confined to a single clause. Very little interference may be needed 
in Turkey, if the décheance of the Ottoman caste is completely 
and finally carried out ; but to that Mr. Bosworth Smith obviously 
objects, though he seems to think that the Sultanet might con- 
tinue, with a body of Christian European administrators. He 
might as well recommend that the Papacy should continue, but 
that the four Congregations and the Cardinals should be replaced 
by carefully selected Presbyterian ministers. 


The Fortnightly publishes both sides of the argument on the 
Eastern Question,—the Turkish side, in a paper by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, described elsewhere; and the Christian, in one by Mr. 
Bryce, who, in an argument of extreme moderation, in which, we 
regret to see, he surrenders Asiatic Turkey to Turks, only stipu- 
lating for European Commissioners to watch the Pashas, arrives at 
the conclusion that Thessaly and Epirus should be given to Greece, 
while Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria obtain a qualified 
independence. That is the conclusion to which all circumstances 
point, although, unless Roumelia, the Islands, Armenia, and 
Syria are also freed, the work will, in a year or two, have to be begun 
again. Outside of the irrepressible subject, the most interesting 
papers are Mr. Chamberlain’s account of the working of the 
Gothenburg system of licensing, which his Swedish friends still 
consider a plan which reduces the mischief of alcohol to 
a minimum; and Mr. Freeman’s attack on the Law of 
Honour. Mr. Freeman, as usual, has the courage of his 
convictions. After quoting the curiously-complete case of 
William Rufus, a man with every vice, but a fantastically severe 
notion of honour, he says :— 

“ The truth is that the law of honour, the standard of the gentleman, 
is, in its origin, the law of an exclusive and overbearing military 
oligarchy. It is the law of William Rufus and of men like William 
Rufus. It is the law which binds, not men as men, not citizens as 
citizens, but members of an exclusive order as members of that exclu- 
sive order. Its standard is the opinion of that order ; its code, the law 
of honour, prescribes what is deemed to be worthy of honour by the 
opinion of that order. It prescribes certain forms of courage, certain 
forms of truthfulness, often such fantastic forms as to go far 
towards turning those virtues into vices....... The stan- 
dard of chivalry, then, the standard of honour, the standard 
of the knight and gentleman, is not only at its best very imperfect, 
but it is apt to run into vagaries which have no ground either in law 
and morals er in common-sense. But more than this, it is apt to be- 
come positively wicked. As a purely class-feeling, prescribing at its 
best only those virtues which are thought becoming in d@n exclusive 


class, it naturally led to utter recklessness towards all who did not be- 
long to that class, The contempt of the gentleman for the roturier, his 
recklessness of the rights of the roturier, were the natural offspri 
the chivalrous standard...... 


of 
I have seen somewhere, though 


I cannot lay my hand on the place, some one in Froissart’s age describeg 
as ‘a very cruel man; he thought no more of killing a gentleman thay 
of killing a t.’ This may be mere exaggeration or caricature, 
but it is the exaggeration or caricature of a real feeling... ,. 
Duke Robert of Normandy refused to attack Winchester because the 
Queen was lying in child-bed within its walls. But for her presongg 
the city might have been assaulted, stormed, sacked, burned, without 
remorse. That was chivalry; it was regard toa single person of ex. 
alted rank.” 
There are minds which will greatly enjoy Mr. Pater’s 
‘ Dionysus,” with its hearty appreciation of early Greek life, ang 
occasional outbursts of unrhymed poetry, but to speak the frank 
truth, we find this kind of thing so unreal as to be annoying :— 
“ That Zeus is, in earliest, original, primitive intention, the open sky, 
across which the thunder times ds, and from which the rain 
descends, not only explains the various stories related concerning him, 
but determines also the expression which he retained in the work of 
Pheidias, so far as it is possible to recall it, long after the growth of 
those stories had obscured in the minds of his worshippers his primary 
signification. If men felt as Arrian tells us, that it was a calamity to 
die without having seen the Zeus of Olympia; that was because they 
experienced the impress there of that which the eye and the whole 
being of man love to find above him; and the genius of Pheidias had 
availed to shed, upon the gold and ivory of the physical form, the 
blandness, the breadth, the smile of that; the mild heat of it still 
coming and going, in the face of the father of all the children of sun. 
shine and shower ; as if one of the great white clouds had com 
itself into it, and looked down upon them so, out of the midsummer 
noonday ; so that those things might be felt as warm, and fresh, and 
blue, by the young and the old, the weak and the strong, who came to 
sun themselves in the god’s presence, as procession and hymn rolled on, 
in the fragrant and tranquil courts of the Olympian temple; while all 
the time those people consciously divined in Zeus none but the personal, 
and really human, characteristics.” 


Which Zeus is this, the Dodonean or Mr. Pater’s ? 


There is not much new in Macmillan this month, except a 
reprint of the ‘“‘ New Sirens,” by Mr. Matthew Arnold, a poem 
which he had withdrawn, deeming it wanting in coherence and 
intelligibility, but offers here again because Mr. Swinburne 
admires it. We cannot think that in this instance second thoughts 
are best, or that Mr. Swinburne is justified in his criticism. The 
poem is wonderfully melodious—-sweet, indeed, in its melody to 
lusciousness and cloying—but the deficiency in coherence and 
intelligibility is occasionally too great to be endured. [If it is 
ever to be included in Mr. Arnold’s works, it should be entirely 
rewritten. The following is, we think, the clearest passage in 
the poem, and certainly one of the most melodious; but in the 
midst of beautiful lines it contains others, such as those we have 
italicised, which we do not hesitate to describe as positive 
nonsense. He addresses the Sirens :— 

“¢ Come,’ you say ; ‘ the large appearance 

Of man’s labour is but vain, 

And we plead as staunch adherence 

Due to pleasure as to pain.” 

Pointing to earth’s careworn creatures, 

‘Come,’ you murmur with a sigh: 

‘Ah! we own diviner features, 

Loftier bearing, and a prouder eye. 

‘Come,’ you say, ‘ the hours were dreary, 

Life without love does but fade; 

Vain it wastes, and wo grew weary 

In the slumbrous cedarn shade. 

Round our hearts, with long caresses, 

With low sighings Silence stole ; 

And her load of steaming tresses 
Weigh'd, like Ossa, on the aery soul. 

¢ Come,’ you say, ‘ the soul is fainting 

Till she search, and learn her own; 

And the wisdom of man’s painting 

Leaves her riddle half unknown. 

Come,’ you say, ‘ the brain is seeking, 

While the princely heart is dead ; 

Yet this glean’d when Gods were speaking, 

Rarer secrets than the toiling head. 

‘Come,’ you say, ‘ opinion trembles, 

Judgment shifts, convictions go ; 

Life dries up, the heart dissembles ; 

Only, what we feel, we know. 

Hath your wisdom known emotions ? 

Will it weep our burning tears ? 

Hath it drunk of our love-potions 
Crowning moments with the weight of years?’” 


Mr. H. F. Elliot gives us a very good sketch of Colonel Barré, Pitt's 
supporter, an orator now nearly forgotten, but who was once the 
terror of successive Governments, from his mastery of invective, 
and his audacity in saying things which men thought, but dared not 
say. He seems to have had some love of liberty, and some perception 
that the tendency of the age was hostile to arbitrary power ; but 
he was not a great statesman, and his eloquence sounds to the 
chilled ears of modern politicians like mere rant. Dr. Kenealy 
would be ashamed of the outburst Mr. Elliot gives us as a speci- 
men. It was an attack upon Lord North for his conduct 
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ne 
during one of the disputes between the House of Commons and 
Wilkes :-— 


: . jd, addressing Ministers, ‘can be your intention in 
oh cage te ~— all honour and virtue? Do you mean to bring all 
et th yourselves, and to extirpate all honesty and inde- 


men upon a level wi urselv ‘Il sett] 
. haps you imagine that a vote will settle the whole con- 
pendence? Perhaps ¥ : manner in which your 


Alas! you are not aware that the } 2 
paorie = Soa inate a secret to no man. Listen; for, if you are 
bos tobally callous, if your consciences are not seared, I will speak 


uls, and awake you to all the hells of a guilty recol- 
— “Ouilt, as the poet justly observes, is the source of sorrow ; 
= r me. therefore, your triumph shall not be a pleasing one. I will 
aaa on with whips and with stings through every maze of your unex- 
7 lod tarpitade and plant eternal thorns beneath the rose of Ministerial 
roprobation. _. .. « » But it is in vain that you hope by fear and terror 
to extinguish every spark of the ancient fire of this isle. The more 
sacrifices, the more martyrs you make, the more numerous will the sons 
of liberty become. They will multiply like the hydra’s head, and hurl 
down vengeance on your devoted heads. Let others act as they will, 
while I have a tongue or an arm they shall be free ; and that I may not 
be a witness of this monstrous proceeding, I will leave the House; nor 
do I doubt but every indépendent, every honest man, will follow me. 
These walls are unholy, they are baleful, they are deadly, while a 
prostitute majority holds the bolt of Parliamentary omnipotence, and 
hurls its vengeance upon the virtuous. 

The Cornhill, besides Mrs. Oliphant’s “Carita” and Mr. Black- 
more’s ‘“Erema,” has two good papers of the padding kind, 
—one a sketch of Charles of Orleans, and another an essay on 
‘Culture and Modern Poetry.” The Charles of Orleans 
is Louis XI.’s Orleans, the brother of Dunois, and 
still remembered in France as the author of many 
ancient popular roundels. He seems to have been a weak, 
self-engrossed man, rather vicious, and with a difficulty in being 
vindictive which, had it arisen from either principle or kindliness, 
might have been respectable, but arising as it did from shallow- 
ness of nature, added rather to the contempt with which he was 
regarded by judges of men. He was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Agincourt, and remained in confinement, chiefly in Windsor 
Castle and the Tower, for twenty-five years, during which his 
chief occupation was the singing of roundels and ballads of his 
own composing, which after his release gained great favour 
in France, and have lived to our own time. The writer sums up 
their merits and demerits thus :— 

“Although they are not inspired by any deeper motive than the 
common run of contemporaneous drawing-room verses, those of Charles 
of Orleans are executed with inimitable lightness and delicacy of touch. 
They deal with floating and colourless sentiments, and the writer is 
never greatly moved, but he seems always genuine. He makes no 
attempt to set off thin conceptions with a multiplicity of phrases. His 
ballads are genorally thin and scanty of import; for the ballad pre- 
sented too large a canvas, and he was preoccupied by technical require- 
ments. But in the roundel he has put himself before all competitors 
by a happy knack and a prevailing distinction of manner. He is very 
much more of a duke in his verses than in his absurd and inconse- 
quential career as a statesman; and how he shows himself a duke is 
precisely by the absence of all pretension, turgidity, or emphasis. He 
turns verses, as he would have come into the king’s presence, with a 
quiet accomplishment of grace.” 

The idea of the paper on “* Modern Poetry” is that it tends too 
much to a certain artificiality, rendered palatable by technical 
finish and musical completeness. ‘The writer does not deny that 
work exists of a higher order, but ‘when the poetry of the 
Victorian era has receded far enough in time to admit of a final 
and unbiassed summing-up, we make no question but that one of 
its most conspicuous excellencies will be found to be its musical- 
ness. The exquisite melody alone of Mr. Tennyson is more than 
sufficient to consecrate a muse far less profound than his. 
Beyond doubt the most perfect passages in poetry have always 
been the most musical, but to say that on that account 
they can dispense with meaning, or even consider it a thing 
of minor importance, would be ridiculous.” There is a defici- 
ency of strong poetic thought in modern verse, and an excess of 
art, degenerating into artifice. There is truth in that, but is 
not the main cause of it this,—that the motive of poetry in our 
time is the reflective melancholy forced upon men by their 
new perceptiveness of the complexities of life, a mood of mind 
inseparably allied with the desire for softly-musical expression ? 
ay og can express everything except reverie. ‘That demands 
ne fiute, 


Fraser contains a reprint, with additions, of Mr. Froude’s lec- 
ture “On the Uses of a Landed Gentry;” a long narrative 
of the latest Arctic voyage, by the Chaplain of the ‘ Discovery,’ 
in which we fail to discoveranything of special interest ; a careful esti- 
mate of Melanchthon’s influence on education, which was distinctly 
favourable to culture, then threatened by the Protestant idea that 
God has no use for human knowledge; and a chatty paper on “‘ Eyes 
and Eye-glasses,” from the outcome of which we must dissent. 





FE 
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Mr. Horne advises everybody who wants glasses to choose for 
himself, and avers that with a little knowledge it is possible to 
obtain good serviceable glasses in steel frames for two shillings a 
pair. We doubt if good pebbles can be produced for the money, 
and know, unhappily, from long experience as well as observation, 
that spectacies of glass injure the eyes, the surfaces getting 
spoiled by millions of little flaws. Even dust as it blows will make 
them on mere glass. Nor do we believe in the competency of 
the majority of men to choose their own glasses, for they always 
choose under-powered lenses, from fear of weakening their eyes. 
By far the best thing a man wanting glasses and ignorant of 
optics can do is to go to an expert, spend half an hour in choosing 
his glasses, pay the price demanded (usually thirty shillings), 
and if money is an object, in future tell any ordinary optician 
merely to reproduce them. He will find, if he makes a decent 
first choice and wears his glasses incessantly, that the eyes at last 
suit themselves to the lenses, till he has no discomfort at all, and 
does not need to visit the optician once in five years. Men, 
however, who are worried about their glasses may read Mr. 
Horne’s gossip with pleasure, and especially the remarks—which 
are truer, we fear, than he is quite aware—on the influence of 
much tobacco on the eyes. It undoubtedly diminishes their sen- 
sitiveness to impressions—that is, diminishes the incisiveness of 
vision which is the peculiar advantage of the strongest eyes, and 
of almost all children. The following passage is curious, and to 
us at all events, new :— 

“The real old ‘quizzing-glass’ of the days of Beau Nash and the 
Bath-chair fops was not like any other eye-glass of the period, and 
there have been none of the kind since, How few living men have 
ever seen a ‘quizzing-glass,’ even in an old-curiosity shop. [ama 
rare exception, having seen one in the possession of the late Samuél 
Drummond, A.R.A. (the painter of the first and the best‘ Death of 
Nelson’), who kept it as a curious relic of Hogarth’s period. It was 
a little looking-glass, of just the size and appearance of an ordinary 
single eye-glass. You would never suppose that the person who was 
scrutinising your face was the one whose back was turned to you, and 
who was carefully examining some object in front of him. And so he 
was,” 

Blackwood adds to Mr. Reade’s novel, ‘‘ The Woman-Hater,” 
the first part of one of those eerie stories for which the magazine 
has often been remarkable. In the present instance, the story- 
teller has apparently set himself to explain the old legend of the 
family of Strathmore, whose head is believed by the Scotch 
peasantry always to be told a secret connected with the family 
history on his twenty-first birthday, after which he never smiles 
again, while his life is distinguished by eccentricities. The novelist 
has not yet reached his full explanation of the mystery, but 
suggests that a wicked old chieftain of the house still appears 
constantly to its members and advises them to their own hurt. 
The writer knows well how to produce the weird and uncanny 
effect which is the merit of such stories, but he fails to explain the 
compulsion which induced a family so afflicted to retain a haunted 
house, instead of pulling it to the ground. The most interesting 
paper, however, in the number is an account of Colonel N. Preje- 
valsky’s travels in Mongolia and the solitudes of Northern 
Thibet, a book recently reviewed in these columns (Spectator, 
November 4). Its author, a Russian staff officer, wandered through 
Southern Mongolia and Northern Thibet, in regions yet 
scarcely trodden by a white man, and visited Lake Koko- 
nor, 1,100 miles to the south-west of Pekin. ‘‘ This lake lies 
at a height of 10,500 feet above the level of the sea. In shape 
it is an ellipse, with its major axis running from east to west. It 
is from 200 to 230 miles in circumference, and the natives said 
that it took a fortnight to go round on foot, and seven or eight 
days on horseback. The water is salt and undrinkable. It is of 
an exquisitely blue colour, and the Mongols compare it to blue 
silk. ‘There is said to be only one island on the lake, on which 
stands a small temple, inhabited by Lamas, who have no boat, 
and therefore are cut off from all communication with the shore 
until the winter, when the pilgrims cross over the ice, and bring 
presents of butter and barley-meal to the inmates of the temple.” 
Northern Thibet, though interesting because it is unknown, is 
not a nice place to live in :— 


“ The climate and natural character of this region are simply awful. 
rere The exhaustion consequent on the enormous elevation 
affects the strongest man. A short march, or even the ascent of a 
slight eminence, produces languor, giddiness, trembling of the hands 
and feet, and vomiting....... The climate, too, is in complete har- 
mony with the sterility of these wilds. The winter is bitterly cold 
and tempestuous; the gales in spring are accompanied by hailstorms , 
the summer rains are also mingled with large hailstones; and it is in 
autumn alone that the weather becomes clear, still, and warm....... 
ere is no regular road anywhere in the Thibetan deserts, nothing 
but the tracks of wild animals in all directions.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Early Days of a Fur-trader in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. By W. H.G. Kingston. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Kingston leaves the tropics for sub-Arctic regions, and in- 
troduces us not, as usual, to gallant’Jack-tars holding their own against 
villainous pirates, but to hunters and traders escaping the wiles of 
Indians, or more formidable enemies in hungerand cold. Mr. Kingston 
is an experienced and skilful provider of reading for young people, 
thongh we have always thought that he is better afloat than ashore. 
The book before us does not alter our opinion. And here, too, the 
writer is on ground already occupied. To speak quite candidly, he can 
less bear comparison with Fenimore Cooper (in Cooper’s forest scenes) 
than he can with Captain Marryat. Still, Snow-Shoes and Canoes 
is a good book, and well illustrated. It has plenty of exciting 
adventures, and a slight spico of love, to please the young 
people who are half-way through their teens——Zhree Years 
at Wolverton, a Public School Story, by a Wolvertonian (Marcus 
Ward), aims at being a moderate and natural tale of schoolboy- 
life, The hero is not thrown into a burning fiery furnace of temptation, 
whence he is to emerge pure as an angel, or where he is to be calcined 
into dust and ashes. School is represented as very much like the world 
outside, where most people are of an average sort, neither very bad nor 
very good. And the boys do not talk at all grandly, but in quite a 
common-place way, even the best of them being nearly as slangy as the 
worst. Another noticeable point is that they are described as feeling 
an interest in their scheol-work, whereas in many tales of the kind one 
would hardly suppose that there was any work going on at all. Alto- 
gether, Three Years at Wolverton seems to us a genuine and successful 
picture, without any nonsense or exaggeration about it. It has, we 
believe, been published in some periodical; really it ought to 
be provided by Act of Parliament that “published before” 
should be put on the back of every book thus reprinted.—— Where 
the Rail Runs Now, by F. Frankfort Moore (Marcus Ward), is 
a very spirited story of how a great robbery was committed, and how 
the robber was found out. The plot is skilfully contrived, and the narra- 
tive told with liveliness and force, and not without some touches of 
humour. We can strongly recommend this little book.——-Zhe Wrong 
Turning, and other Stories, by George F. Sargent (Religious Tract 
Society), is a volume of didactic tales, with a strongly religious tone. We 
may perhaps be allowed te say that when this teaching is implied rather 
than asserted, as, for instance, in the pretty story of ‘‘ Christmas-tide in 
Hospital,” the effect’ iscertainly not less.—— An Enemy’s Friendship ; or, 
the Christmas Gift: a Tale of the Franco-Prussian War, by Sarah M. S. 
Clarke (Oliphant), is a pathetic little story, written to inculcate the 
most neglected of duties,—forgiveness of injuries. All praise to the effort 
whichis good not only in intention, but in execution. But will anyone be 
touched by a stery-book into giving up a grndge, when he can keep it 
after saying the Lord’s Prayer? Public and Private Life of Animals, 
adapted from the French of Balzac, Droz, Jules Janin, E. Lemoine, A. de 
Musset, Georges Sand, &c., by J. Thomson. (Sampson Low and Co.) These 
sketches and stories are very clever, as any one might be sure from the 
names to which they are attributed; but they are better reading for 
“ grown-ups ” than for children, for, of course, they are full of political 
and social satire, and the satire is often more cynical than wholesome. 
But, as we have said, they are clever, with illustrations to match. 
The Prince of Argolis, a Story of the Old Greek Fairy-Time, illustrated 
by J. Moyr Smith. (Chatto and Windus.) Here we have the story of 
the marriage of Aigeus and Aithra, the adventures of Theseus in 








clearing the country between Argos and Athens of robbers, and his re- | 


cognition by his father. The speciality of the story is to be some- 
what realistic. Homer’s heroes are not always heroic; sometimes 
they descend to very homely images. On the whole, this idea is well 
carried out, but sometimes the writer passes beyond the boundaries of 
the homely into vulgarity. The oracles, for instance, were doubtless 
written in indifferent verse, somewhat bombastic imitations of the epic. 
But we do not see any force—uniess the whole thing were meant for 
a burlesque, which it apparently is not—in giving as an oracle of Delphi 
such stuff as this,—we are almost ashamed to print it :— 


* When you go a-sailing in your gallant ship, 
Don't you go a-kissing pink cheek or cherry lip ; 
Make love you shouldn't oughter 
To a man's pretty daughter, 
Till you come nigh to Athens town; 
Hey diddle diddle, down derry down.” 


The serious parts of the story are very well told, and many of the 
illustrations very pretty. The Rose and the Lily, by Mrs. Octavian 





Blewitt (Chatto and Windus), is “ a fairy-tale ” of a very different kind, | 


sentimental and serious to the very last degree. Its object is to tell 


how “the rose and the lily became the emblems of England and | 


France.” We can only wonder that the very good and gentle 
fairies who are therein described (by the way, they send “telegrams” 
to each other) could have had anything to do with a ruffian like Clovis, 
who, as Gibbon tersely puts it, spent his life in the violation of every 
Christian and moral duty——TZhe Baby’s Opera, by Walter Crane 
(Routledge), is a very pretty book of pictures and music. Some thirty- 


six old nursery rhymes, “ The Malberry Bush,” “ Oranges and » 
“Little Bo-Peep,” and the rest, are put to music and illustrated with 
pictures, both pretty and funny, and very nicely coloured, with all theskil] 
of drawing that Walter Crane knows how to employ.— We have also ty 
mention The Toy-Book of Birds and Beasts (Religious Tract Soci 
with its “ twenty-four coloured engravings” and appropriate lotter-prega, 
——Science in Sport made Philosophy in Earnest, edited by Robert Rout. 
ledge, B.Sc., F.C.S. (George Routledge and Sons.) Fifty yéars ago 
Dr. J. A. Paris published a book with the same title as the one now 
under consideration, and it was the intention of the author to re-edit it, 
with the verbal alterations necessary to bring it up to the present stata 
of science. But this was almost impossible. So great has been the 
advancement of scientific discovery, that it was found less labour tg 
rewrite the whole afresh, keeping to the original plan, so far as to hayg 
the same thread of fiction upon which Dr. Paris had strung his 
philosophical beads, but with the plot rendered less intricate and mor 
probable. By the aid of a few toys, the leading principles of natura] 
philosophy are laid down in a very lucid manner. Clear ideas of foreg, 
mass, weight, gravitation, and momentum will be acquired by an inte]. 
ligent and painstaking reader, and we do not think, after a carefa] 
perusal, there is one idea in the book which will have te by 
unlearnt as the student proceeds to a higher study of the 
sciences. The treatment of colour is exceedingly happy.— lf 
any one wishes to supply a young friend with a store of entertainment, 
let him choose Modern Magic; a Practical Treatise on the Art of 
Conjuring. By Professor Hoffman. (Routledge.) This is a handsome 
volume of more than five hundred closely-printed pages, adorned and 
explained by more than three hundred illustrations. It is, indeed, g 
treatise of a most systematic kind, and gives copious directions for the 
performance of every conceivable trick. Card-tricks occupy, altogether, 
about one hundred and fifty pages. After an explanation of such mysteries 
as “ forcing,” “ palming,” “ruffling,” and the like—accomplishments of 
general utility for the performer—we have chapters on “ card-tricks 
with ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight-of-hand,” “tricks in- 
volving sleight-of-hand or the use of specially prepared cards,” and 
“card-tricks requiring special apparatus.” The same method is pur. 
sued with the subjects of “coins,” “ watches,” “ handkerchiefs,’ 
“rings,” “ dominoes and dice,” “‘ cups and balls,” and “ hats.” Then 
comes a chapter entitled, ‘Miscellaneous Tricks,” in which a number 
of the standing marvels with which the modern wizards entertain their 
company are explained, the “Sphinx” and the “ Indian basket-trick’’ 
among them. We cannot pretend to have any practical knowledge of 
this subject, or to have tried any of Professor Hoffman’s methods. We 
can only say that his explanations have a very lucid air, and that 
armed with his book, any one, if he cannot become a conjuror—for this 
requires a good deal of trouble and time—and some little aptitude, can, 
at all events, make himself a very inconvenient member of an audience. 


A Narrative of Travel and Sport in Burmah, Siam, and the Malay 
| Peninsula. By John Bradley. (Samuel Tinsley.)—“ Travellers and 
| explorers,” says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘may be divided, I think, into two 
| great classes: those whose chief object is the attainment of scientific in- 
| formation, and those who travel principally for the gratification of their 
love of adventure and change of scenery. I belong to the latter section, 
| and I have an innate love of wandering in countries which are but little 
known and frequented by Europeans.” We naturally expected from this 
| beginning a picturesque description of countries which, though they 
| cannot any longer be accounted “ strange,” and have been written about 
| in particular by French travellers of eminent scientific and literary 
| attainments, still furnish ample material for pleasant reading, if skil- 
| fully used. The perusal of a very few pages, however, shows tbat Mr. 
| Bradley’s is one of the numerous books of travel which have no real 
raison d’étre. It is indeed the story of an ‘‘arduous tramp” through 
| remote regions, full of interest and beauty ; but he conveys neither their 
| interest nor their beauty, and the volume is a trite record of stages of 
| locomotion, diversified by monotonous details of the killing and maiming 
of wild beasts. There are sportsmen who are observers of the nature 
and habits of animals, as well as slaughterers and mutilators of them, 
| and we find occasionally some pleasant books of travel written by men 
of this sort. Mr. Bradley does not belong to this class, and there really 
is nothing to admire in his book except its total absence of pretentious- 
| ness, and the zest with which he describes his enjoyment of wild and 
solitary life :— 
“The sweetest and most refreshing sleep I have ever enjoyed,” he 
| says, “‘has been when I was in positions that most persons would think 
in the highest degree uncomfortable and perilous. The exertions of & 
| hard day’s march make a man oblivious to all danger and discomfort, 
and the damp ground is to him as great a luxury as a feather-bed to 
the languid idler. The happiest days of my life have boen spent in the 
depths of an Asiatic forest. I had then no care or thought for the 
future. My heart and mind were free from passions and troubles of all 
kinds, for there were no objects to excite them. It is true, I sometimes 
longed for home, but I now much oftener long to feel the weight of a 
rifle across my shoulder, and enjoy that free, care-for-nought sort of 
| feeling that possessed my mind when marching with a firm, steady step 
| across the plains, or forcing my way through the grand old forests of 
the far East.” 
During Mr. Bradley’s journey through the dense forests of the Malay 
| Peninsula, between Patani and Province Wellesley, he came upon & 
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small settlement of exceedingly degraded savages, whom he seriously 
took to be apes walking erect, as they descended from huge nests 
among the trees, and as they were entirely devoid of clothing. He gives 
a horrible description of these poor ereatures, and a curious one of their 
habitations. 

Familiar Letters on Some Mysteries of Nature. By Dr. Phipson. (Samp- 
gon Low and Co.) —We must confess to having felt some misgivings as 
we glanced over the title. One of the antiquated ways of bestowing in- 
struction in a pleasant way was by dreary volumes of so-called letters, 
which, especially if on science, were usually noted for anything rather 
than exactness. And yet we do not know what better title could have 
been chosen for these delightful, chatty brochures on various subjects. 
They are never dull, and yet never sacrifice effect to accuracy; they 
require no profound thought, and create an interest in the subject that 
is most likely to rouse the mind to reflection and further pursuit; and 
above all, they are neither sesquipedalian nor pedantic. Dr. Phipson 
seems to have an omnivorous mind, and his researches are not limited 
to any one branch, although he has his speciality. The greater part is 
taken up with electrical phenomena, and the accounts collected here 
are drawn from a great vatiety of sources, and are such as will be found 
in no text-book on the subject. It has another good quality, in these 
days of heterodox scientific works,—the most orthodox will find nothing 
in it to shock his beliefs, although the author is often on the borderland 
of hotly-contested questions. 

The Leaguer of Lathom. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—One always feels a temptation to review a novel 
by Mr. Ainsworth without reading it, s¢ easy is it to foresee what it 
will be. There are certain historical characters, whose doings Mr. 
Ainsworth records with more than the usnal fidelity of romancers. Then 
there are some characters who are not historical, but who are wanted 
to furnish the necessary ingredients of love-making, fair maidens, and 
gallant cavaliers, personages whom our author must now, from long 
practice, be able to describe without an effort. The scenery, manners, 
and dress are always carefully studied, and the narrative is given with 
vivacity. That people, even in the more formal days of the seventeenth 
century, talked to each other as these people talk here, we cannot, in- 
deed, believe; but we do not expect anything but the conventional 
dialect of the historical romance, and accordingly are not disappointed. 
So much for The Leaguer of Lathom (the story of the siege does not 
begin till we are half through the book), which, in spite of the tempta- 
tion before mentioned, we have read through,—and read through, it is 
only fair to say, with some pleasure. 

Gerald Boyne. By T. W.Eames. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Mr. 
Crummles thought, and doubtless with good reason, that it would be 
well to introduce upon the stage a real pump andareal tub. Mr. 
Eames seems to hold to the same belief. He introduces a number of 
absolutely common-place, not to say vulgar people, and lets us see how 
they behave themselves,—eat, drink, talk, make love, &c. But who in 
the world wants to see it? There is nota single word said that is 
worth repeating, there does not occur a single incident worth recording, 
from the first page of the first volume to the last page of tho third. 
There is not much harm about the book, except that the moral and 
social tone is low and vulgar, but a more absolute waste of time and 
money than there has been in writing, printing, publishing, reading, 
and reviewing Gerald Boyne we have never seen. 

We have to acknowledge a number of volumes which contain the issue 
of the past year of various magazines intended for the pleasure and 
profit of young folk. In a list of such periodicals none can be more 
worthy of the first place than Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, edited by 
H. K. F. Gatty and J. H. Ewing (Bell and Sons). It has for its 
frontispiece an admirable portrait engraved on steel of Hans Christian 
Andersen; Mr. Edward Bell furnishes an account of the great historian 
of Fairyland. The volume is full, as usual, of good things done by pen 
and pencil.—Anothor old and deserving favourite which we have again 
the pleasure of noticing is Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual, edited by 
Edmund Routledge (Routledge and Co.) Mr. W. W. Gardner sends 
us three magazines, all of which we know by experience to be welcome to 
little people,—Sunday Reading for the Young, Chatterbox, and The Prize. 
——From Messrs. Strahan and Co. we have Good Things : a Picturesque 
Magazine for Boys and Girls, Among the attractions held out in this 
volume are “ The Mystery of the Island,” by Mr. Henry Kingsley ; Mr. 
Matthew Browne's “ Adventures of Ulysses,” a sea-tale by the author of 
one of the best specimens of that kind of literature, “ The Green Hand.” 

Hanpsooxs.—The multitude of books of this class, written for the 
most part by persons specially acquainted with their subject, is simply 
overwhelming. If this generation of schoolboys fails to grow up with a 
considerable acquaintance with history, it will not be that it has been 
stinted of the best kind of instruction. It is now the common practice 
to deal with periods of history. It isa plan which is likely to please an 
intelligent and well-educated teacher. Such a man is sure to possess 
general ideas and to be able to conceive a general view. His weakness 
is the waut of definite knowledge, and he is accordingly delighted when, 
having to deal with some particular period, he finds one of these care- 
fally prepared guides ready to his hand. Whether they are equally 
Valuable to the average schoolboy is less certain. To have one portion 








outside the border is in utter darkness can hardly be usefal. It will, 
however, be the teacher’s business to take care that there should not he 
anywhere this atter darkness; and he will of course restrict the 
use of these manuals to the advanced students, for whom they are 
really meant.—In “ Epochs of Ancient History ” we have The Greeks 
and Persians, and The Athenian Empire, both by Mr. George W. Cox; 
Early Rome, from the Foundation of the City to its Destruction by the 


Gauls, by W. Ibne, Ph.D.; and The arly Empire, from the Assassina- 


tion of Julius Cesar to that of Domitian, by Mr. W. W. Capes. Mr. Cox’s 
merits as an historian have been set forth more than once in these 
columns, and we have taken occasion to point out what we conceive to 
be his faults. His admirable qualities as a writer come forth with 
special force in books of this kind. It is clear and vivid in an extra- 
ordinary degree. No one can read his books without being made to think. 
And if he receive occasionally a gentle caution that it will not always be 
safe to think with Mr. Cox, it may be said that he could hardly have more 
instructive and useful books put into his hands. Dr. Ihne’s writing on 
Early Rome deals with a subject on which he isan acknowledged authority. 
His chapter on the “Sources of the History of Rome” may be specially 
mentioned as a clear and admirably reasoned treatise on a very obscure 
matter. The writer dissents from the strongly sceptical and destructive 
school. The most important of these “ sources” he finds in the family 
chronicles, and the great Roman families had, as he rightly urges, the 
qualities of fixity and continuity in a remarkable degree. His conclu- 
sion, as regards the early Republican, not the Kingly period, that 
the history is “ trustworthy in its general outlines.” This does not 
prevent him pronouncing the legend of the victory of Camillus over the 
Gauls, and even that of the preservation of the Capitol by Manlius, as 
fiction. This latter we cannot see any adequate reason for giving up. In 
The Early Empire, Mr. Capes treats a great subject in which not the least 
difficulty is to choose out of the wealth of materials at his disposal. In 
much of it he has the guidance of the most brilliant of ancient historians. 


When this fails him, he has, not to mention others, Suetonius 


and Dion Cassius. Few periods stand so vividly before our eyes 
as the days of the “ Twelve Cwsars.” Mr. Capes has to give the out- 
line of the picture, and he does it with skill. When so much has to be 
compressed into so small a space, it seems unreasonable to complain of 
omissions. Yet mention ought to have been made of the change in 
the relations between Augustus and Maecenas. Mr. Capes ignores it 
altogether, and even gives us to understand that he was the Emperor’s 
chief adviser as long as he lived. He takes, or sees, the darker view of 
the character of Tiberius —A more numerous series of “ Epochs of 


Modern History” must be left for notice at some future time. We 
should mention that Messrs. Longmans are the publishers of these 
works.—Messrs. Rivingtons have also a series of Historical Handbooks 
edited by Mr. Oscar Browning. Three of these are now before us 
The History of the Roman Empire, 395-800, by Arthur M. Carteis 
The Reign of Louis X1., by P. F. Willert; and The History of Modern 
English Law, by Sir K. Wilson. Mr. Curteis’s book was, he tells us 
in his preface, delivered in the form of lectures to the upper form 
of a public school. It has the merit of presenting in a clear and 
intelligible form the outlines of an obscure and confused history. 
Gibbon and Milman, writers to whom Mr. Curteis expresses his obliga- 
tions, demand more time than, with the erowded curriculum of modern 
education, can possibly be given to them. To gain an intelligent con- 
ception of the results of their labour, and to awaken the desire of a 
more intimate acquaintance with the subject, are the objects at which 
Mr. Curteis’s volume successfully aims. Louis XI, thanke to the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott, is one of the most distinct and vivid figures 
in European history. But Sir Walter Scott did not pretend to write 
anything but romance. We cannot conceive a more useful course 
of study in its way than that a boy should first read Quentin 
Durward, and then correct his notions by the careful pages of 
Mr. Willert. Sir R. K. Wilson’s book is far too rhetorical for 
its purpose. The author makes a mistake fatal to his useful- 
ness as an historian. He seems to look down from a height of 
intelligence and light on the darkness of the past. It is monstrous, 
for instance, to speak of a past state of things which, whatever its faults, 
expressed the convictions and feelings of the men of the day, and wasin 
a sense necessary, as “a system of university education which began with 
perjury, which systematically repressed every movement towards inde- 
pendent inquiry, and while subordinating substance to ornament, ended 
by doing almost as little for the latter as for the former.” Sir R 
Wilson has something of the irreconcilable about him, and his pro- 
clivities sometimes lead him into statements which are positively untrue. 
It is difficult to imagine how any one who reads the nowspapers, much 
less a gentleman who styles himself a “ barrister-at-law,” could bave 
written of divorce that “it is still practically almost an exclusive 
privilege of the upper and middle-classes.” When we read this sen- 
tence, we had a report of a sitting of the Divorce Court at hand, as given 
in the Times newspaper of the day. It is acuriouscomment on our anthor’s 
statement. There were nine cases tried. The first was compromised, 
and neither name nor station of the parties was given; in the other 
cases, the stations were thus given: —2, eating-house keeper; 3, 
commercial clerk ; 4, farmer; 5, non-commissioned officer; 6, labourer ; 
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of the vast realm of historical knowledge flooded with light while all 


7, milkman ; 8, tobacconist ; 9, “ person of humble position.” Somuch 
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for the “almost exclusive privilege of the upper and middle-classes,” 
We must do the book the justice to say that it is very lively and per- 
fectly readable. Such smartnesses as the following are not uncommon :— 
“Tt was equally safe to rob an Atheist or a Quaker when no one else was 
present, or to murder a Christian in the presence of an Atheist or a 
Quaker ;” but the faculty for saying this sort of thing is rather dangerous, 
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Public Record Office, of those formerly in the Siate Paper Office, in the British 
Museum, the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, and other Public Libraries; and 
of all letters that have appeared in print in the works of Burnet, Strype, and 
others. Whatever authentic original material exists in England relative to the 
religious, political, parliamentary, or social history of the country during the 
reign of Henry VILI., whether despatches of Amb: dors, or pr dings of the 
Army, Navy, Dressers, or Ordnance, or Records of Parliament, Appointments of 
Officers, Grants from the Crown, &c., will be found calendared in these volumes. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., and TriipNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.and O. BLACK. Dublin: A. THOM. 











PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 103 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 64. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 








Strand, W.C. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, | 
Publishers. 
NEW STORY by MRS, LYNN LINTON. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY, 1877, will 
contain the First Part of a New Story (Illus- | 
trated) entitled “The WORLD WELL| 
LOST,” by E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball ;” together with a Com- 
plete Story by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“The CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE,” with 
an Illustration; and Contributions from 


Engravings from the 


Half-bound, paper boards, 21s; 
bound crimson morocco, gilt, 25s. 


The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fift 


printed on the finest plate paper (18in. by 15 in.) 
from the original Engravings. 

S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert Herkomer, 
Sydney Hall, E.J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, W. Small, 
G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pinwell, Charles 
Green, G. Durand, M. E. Edwards, A. B. Houghton, 
H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. Weigall, and others. 


| ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORK. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


DYVE'S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, cloth 
extra, £4 10s. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. A New 
Edition, being the Third, with Mr. Dyce’s Final 
Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared...... Mr. Dyce's edition is a great work, worthy 
of his reputation, and for the present it contains the 
standard text.”—TZimes. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with [llustrations, 21s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst Gu#L and W.Koner. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 


or elegantly half- 


Graphic, most carefully 


Charles Reade, Cuthbert Bede, Dr. Charles 
Mackay, James Payn, R. H. Horne, T. A. 
Trollope, and others. 





Now ready, at every Bookseller's ‘in the United 


ingdom, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTENTS, 
The CONFISCATED WEEDS. By J. PAyYN. Illus. 
SHADOW-HAUNTED. Illustrated. 
CARMAGNOLE;; the Wickedest Woman in France. 
By G. A. SALA. 
The IMPROPER SPECTRE. With Illustrations. 
PLAIN JOHN SMITH. 
AT THE DOOB. Illustrated. 
MONSIEUR BLAISE. By Dutton Cook. 
The WOLF and the LAMB. Illustrated. 
ROCKING-STONE of TREGUNC. By K. S. Mac- 
quorp. Illustrated. 
HER LAST APPEARANCE. By M.E. Brappon. 
The OLD BELL-RINGER. By M.C. Hay. Illustrated. 
The PARSON'S PUPIL. By S.J.MacKEenna. Illus. 


NELLY O'HARA; or, the Half-Brothers. 


The LADIES VANE, SPINSTERS. 





The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By MARK TWAIN. With One Hundred Illustrations. 
Price Oue Shilling. 
By 


RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 10s 6d. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawels. With Eight 
ee Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 

uthor. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RicHarD Irving DopGe. With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 


Demy 8vo, price One Shilling. 


NOTES of an ENGLISH REPUBLI- 
CAN on a MUSCOVITE CRUSADE. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 











Huerrer. With 545 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSenGARTEeN. By W. COLLET-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of ‘so0d Living. A Translation of the 
“Physiologie du Goft” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDEB- 
SON, M.A. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


JEUX D’ESPRIT, Written and 


Spoken, of the later Wits and Humourists. Col- 
lected and Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 


The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 
Fairy Tales. By BaipGet and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Bie socrra ee 
OLLEGE HOME 


C, GOWEB oTeeet BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE— 


L EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
Sits ANNEXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 


BER 21 and 22. - 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
incipal— Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late 
— ah aa Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rey. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 


SECRETARY ences JANUARY 28, 1877. 


Next term com 
a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 
SONS, £50.—A LANCING MAN and 
GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms, teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras. s 
ss, “Churchman,” Spillman's Court, Rod- 
Gloucestershire. 














OXFOR 


Me. Hill, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


4 NAIR is prepared, under the sanction of 
ae Oition sesoctaticn for Promoting the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, to receive as BOARDERS Ladies 
who intend to become Students of the above College. 

rticulars apply to Miss McNAIR, 17 Brighton 


—For 
lifton. 


Park, 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March, 1877. Forms of Entry are now ready, and 
may be obtained on application to the tary. 
These Forms must be returned, filled up, with the 
Examination Fee of £1 on or before January 31. Two 
Scholarships, of the value respectively of £90 a year 
for four years and £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. Further 
information may btained on application to the 
Secretary. Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, Kw. j 


RUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 


Headmasters —GrorGe BIRKBECK HILL, D.U.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford; Rev. WILLIAM ALMACK, 
M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, late Composition 
Master at Bradfield College. 

In the class-work special attention is paid to each 
boy's strong point, weakness in one branch not being 
allowed to retard advance in others. 

Special provision for young boys preparing for the 
Publig Schools. 

Excellent cricket and football grounds. 

For Terms; list of honours at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, &c., apply to either Headmaster. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. « 

Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principalse—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


S.. ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
new buildings have been erected for the reception 
of boarders, as well as of day boys. 

. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., late Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedford County School, bas been recently 
appointed Head Master, and he will be aided by a 
competent staff of Assistant-Masters. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
Cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
— studies will not be neglected. 

he School will reopen in January next. 
be obtained from 
HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL 


HEAD MAsteR—H. WESTUN EVE, M.A., late Fellow 

‘ of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Vick-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM, 1877, will begin for New Pupils 
on TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways. 

Di is intained without corporal punish- 




















Further information ma: 
J OHN. 








ment or impositions, 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the office of 
the College. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent, only. 

3. The Krew J " Ranting " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2rr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 





26 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate ——_- the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if des The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


| NJ ’ N 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the requently made, “ that the comeetien 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the peepee as 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODY NE. 

CHLORODYNE is ym by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
scovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Agu 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouttonN and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. | EARS'’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
re roduces a Good Complexion, prevents Redness, 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. | Suan, and Cuagping. Pure Fragrant, and 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— | Durable. 

NO WASTE—NO ARTIFICIAL COLOURING. 
In Tablets, 1s each. Recommended by Professor Eras- 

mus Wilson, F.R.S., for the Toilet, the Nursery, 

or for Shaving. 
Sold by every Chemist and Hairdresser. 





¢, Aed etal ¢ 














“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 














Parents intending to send boys next Term are re- 
quested to communicate with the Head Master as soon 
5 possible. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

: Additional Funds indispensable. Unendowed, 440 

——, 6,000 Out-patients, during 1876. Attendances 

¢ yond = 1876, 17,000. Numbers now in Wards, 

- 4 nts, , : 

Trained enn aon and urgent cases admitted 
EBURY, Chairman of the Board of M r4 t 





articles of diet. 

| “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the a oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 

Dr 


} R all. 
/TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


CURES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and DISEASES of 
the CH *, by 
[)*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 


G. M. Tweddell, Esq., F.R.S., Author of “Shake- 
speare’s Times,” &c., Stokesley, York, writes:—*I 
have always found them to give immediate relief to 
myself, my wife, and children in difficulty of breathing, 

8,and affections of the lungs, and witnessed 
their good effects on friends who were asthmatical.” 





| FBERSONS suffering from headache, 
| indigestion, pain under the shoulder, arising 
| from constitutional inaction, biliary derangement, or 
over-indalgence at the table, are particularly recom- 

ded to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They have 





G. A. CROSS, Secretary. 
Bankers, PRESOOTT, GROTE, and CO. 





They taste pleasantly. Price ls 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


never been known to fail in affording immediate re- 
Sold by all Druggists. 


lief.—Sold by all Chemists. 
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HE MIDLAND LAND CORPORA- 
_ TION of BIRMINGHAM require the services of 
a Gentleman as S) ETARY, who will be prepared 
to devote the whole of his time to his duties. He must 
be an able man of business, and conversant with 
secretarial duties. Preference will be given to one 
who bas had experience in the management of estates 
and properties. Applications, stating salary required, 
and full information, must be sent on or before Mon- 
day, the 18th December next, addressed “ CHAIR- 
MAN,” Midland Land Corporation, Birmivgham. 


ARTNERSHIP.—£20,000 WANTED. 

—This amount is required to extend a sound 
manufacturing business, established over twenty 
years, during which time the profits can be proved to 
have averaged over 15 per cent. per annum. The Pro- 
prietor is willing to take either an active Partner with 
the above capital, or a sleeping Partner under the 
Limited Partnership Act. The highest references given 
and required. None but a oa oa or their Solicitors 
will be treated with. Apply to “Alpha,” care of 
eel GREENWOOD, Advertising Agent, Liver- 


fAO. O0C in DEBENTURES of a 


highly prosperous Manufac- 
turing Company. secured on freehold and leasehold 
premier, and other property of ample value, to be 

ILD, by Executors. so as to pay £54 aig cent, per 
annum on the purchase-money. Apply to Messrs. 
PADDISON, SON, and TITLEY, Solicitors, 57 Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. London. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. at 7. 
THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. At 7.45, RICHARD 
III. On Wednesday and Friday, MACBETH. Mr 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. H. Sinclair, J. F. Cathcart, 
©. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, 
Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ireland, Percy Bell, C. H. 
Fenton, James Johnstone, R. Dolman, J. B. Johnson, 
Master Grattan; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Madame 
Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith Stuart and Grattan. 
THE STORM FIEND. Prices from 64 to £4 4s. 
Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Box-office open 
from 10 till 5 daily: 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of —— and Studies will OPEN on 


Monday next, Dec. 1 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 




















ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
——_ — — eo and 
loney received on de t. For roy apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. rag 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFI CE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Settlements. Insur- 
snoes oftected in ol GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Al LL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
¢ , Batgplished 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 

















— 3, REE sores £3,056,035 
ospectuses and Forms of Proposal ma: be ob- 
tained on application. . J 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 
§ MILLION STERLING has 
id as COMPENSATION for 
TH AND INJURIES, 
Caused b ROCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paw-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FunpD, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standin g. 
Apply to the Clerks at pet + gad Stations, the Local 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 ‘feat ENT T STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
c= LERY.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has the most varied assortment. ‘An warranted. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 








CARSON’S PAINT. 

PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
cuninel from decay, and imparts «pleasing fragrance 
to 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


"© peeeimeniiaeans . 





NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION and 

PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
148 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 





In consequence of 8) rious ‘Imitations | of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottie of 


\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 








finest steel. Knives. oe pr. pr. 
s. d. d. 8. d. 
3}-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0. ii O. Od 
38 odo. 1 6. Cink 8 
do. tobalance do. 20 0...15 0... 7 0 
3¢ do. do. do. 2% 0...0 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. -m Bd. 6 8 8 
4 do. fine do. é. 802.8 6... 9 8] 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0.,.10 6 | 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0...13 6 
4 do. silver ferulesdo. 44 0... 36 0...15 0 
do. silver’dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 O... wo. | 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0... 7 6) 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


. General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the ay ‘Large Show-Rooms, postage free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street: 4, 5, 
and 6 Douy’s Place; and 1 , Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories, 84 Newman Seek and Newman Mews, 

London, W. The cost of meg = to 7 pe 
of the United Kingdom is trifling. W. 8. B 

=_ Will always undertake Sitnaaeatieaee fixed 








and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ossE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 

— Obstructions of the Liver.—Lungs and 

kidneys are a fertile source of disease, and of many 
maladies, other wise difficult to account for. Holloway's 
Pills exercise wonderful deobstruent powers on these 
organs, removing all obstructions and obstacles in the 
way Of their efficient working. In chronic affections 
also @ course of these Pills is recommended, and if at 
the same time the Ointment is applied in the manner 
specified in the printed directions the curative effects 
are more nly brought about. These remedies 
are well adapted for the young and delicate, for their 
purifying action is gentle in the extreme ; they are of 
great service in cases of indigestion, nervous affections, 








RANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
ST. LAWRENOE-ON-SEA. 


RANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS, 

Arrangements have been made with the 
South-Eastern Railway to run a FIRST. 
CLASS SPECIAL PRIVATEEX 
to Ramsgate every Pubenanan and after 
the 22nd — until further 
The train will leave Charing Grogs 
3.45, and Cannon Street at 3.50, ad 
at Ramsgate at 6 p.m. (Pable-a’ 
the Hotel at 7 p.m.) 

This Special Private Ee me Will return 
from Ramsgate on Wednesday, the 27th 
instant, at 8.30 a.m., arriving in town at 
10.45, Fares: Return Tickets, 30s, An 
allowance of 12s 6d made to : 
staying at the Granville Hotel, ang 
special terms for families. 


NTER at the GRANVILLE, 4 
SOUTHERN ae, Beautifal Views, 
Sea and Shipping. 
BATHS: TU. BRISH and OZONE, Hot and 
Cold Sea Water, Hydropathic, ang 
RATING &} RINK, Billiard 
SKA rd Boom, 
American Bowling Alley = 
BED and BOARD with r+ ae 128 64 
a-day. Special Terms for Families, 


RANVILLE HOTEL is superbly 
fitted, and specially provided with every Home 
comfort and convenience for a Winter Residence. 


ddress the Manager. 


ie eaeaes ee WHISKY, 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through therecom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for . 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. Hass, 

have very carefully and = ay 
of ‘this well-known and popular Whisky samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smel!. The Whisky mast be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of perm 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidenee in 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCH FIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH i WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
in p to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in caske and cases for es use and ata 
tion, and quotations may be had on applica’ 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Trish Distill 
Belfast; or at their London ‘Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Ww.o. 


LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 
30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 
Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 
equalled at the price. Recommended with confidence. 
Railway paid. 
Hewry Braetr and Oo., 26 and 27 High Holborn 
Established 1829. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D. and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


UNYADA JANOS. — Huncariy 
APERIENT WATER.—Caution: Circumstances 
which have come to the knowledge of Ancreas 
Saxlehner Buda Pest,sole proprietor of the Hanyadi 
Janos Spring, compel him to warn the Beitish public 
against spurious imitations. To secure genuineness, 
urchasers should see that every bottle has on the 
Label the name of the Apollinaris Company, Limited 
don. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
by +2 S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in che 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avo'ded, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite someting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with eo much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fui! to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 








Ww! 
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free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 61; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made pay«|).c to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadill - 
W PATENT 
LASTICSTOCKIN (GS, K YEE- CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEIN®. «ad all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous. light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on | ke wo ordinary stoek- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 1s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution | am the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and In ion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

INNEFORD and CO., 





gout, and rheumatism. 


D 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 















Serers S&hF4 
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ee 
GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
wii ILLUSTRATIONS, CLOTH ELEGANT. 


The ‘OUZEL’ GALLEY; or, Notes 
from an Old Sea Log. By W.H. G. oe 
Author of “The Three Commanders, Hurricave 
Harry,” &c. Imperial 16mo, price 68; or bevelled 


poards, gilt edges, 78 6d. 


BREADTH ESCAPES; or, the 
Adventures of Three Boys in oo a. ae 
the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, Author of “ School- ~ | 
Honour,” &¢. Post 8vo, price 5s; or gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


OUR HOME in the MARSH-LAND ; 
or, Days of Auld Lang Syne. Soper-roya! 16mo, 
price Qs 6d; or 38 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


ARLIGHT STORIES, TOLD to 
STABLIG EYES and LISTENING EARS. By 
FANNY LABLACHE. Price 38 6d; or with Coloured 


Plates, gilt edges, 48 6d. 


TALES and LEGENDS of SAXONY 


and LUSATIA. By W. WESTALL. Post 8vo, price 
4s Gd; gilt edges, 5s. 


in the JUNGLE: a Story of 
Lost Indian Mutiny. By AUGUSTA MARRYAT 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat). Price 2s 6d; 

or with Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


REY TOWERS; or, Aunt Hetty’s 
¢ Will. rey M. POLLARD. Post 8vo, price nay bs 
or with gilt edges, 4s. 


BOOK of REMEMBRANCE (The) for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR. Re F. PARDON. 
Containing choice Extracts from the best Authors, 
with Blank Space for recording Birthdays, Wed- 
dings, éc. Beautifully printed in red and black. 


Imperial 82mo, price 2s 6d, gilt 
SEVEN BIRTHDAYS; or, the Children 


of Fortune: a Fairy Chronicle by KATHLEEN 
Kyox, Author of “Fairy Gifts.” Super-royal 
16mo, price 3s 6d plain; 48 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES: a Legend 
of Florentbal. By MARY and CATHERINE LEB. 
Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


The MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: a 
Story of the Great Taiping Rebellion. By SAMUEL 
MossMAN, Author of “ New Japan,” &c. Numerous 
Llustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


The NORTH POLE, and HOW 
CHARLIE WILSON DISCOVERED IT. By the 
Author of “Realms of the Ice King,” &. 16 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

“ An admirable story, full of perilous adventures and 
deeds of daring."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, price 1s 6d; per post, Is 8d. 
HE VINDICTIVE PSALMS, their 
PLACE and USE in SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. 
W. SHERLOCK, M.A., Curate of Bray and Canon of 
Christ Church. 

“We have derived great pleasure and instruction 
from the perusal of this essay of Canon Sherlock. 
It is a very model of what investigations of this kina 
into the more difficult questions of Scripture interpre - 
tation ought to be,—learned, sober, and suggestive. 
There is hardly a page that will not repay careful 
reading. —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Dublin: 
Hones, Foster, and Fieeis. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDWARD 
Waits, Author of “The Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work."—Unseen Universe, by 
Professors STEWART and Tair. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 





Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
’ A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RopertT Watts, M.D., 


M.RCS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London 


London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
_ IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 





SYMINGTION’S __ 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
- bore = ae, makes a tureen of rich soup. 
alten , 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, 1s 6d, 
W. SYMINGTON and 00., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


plete 
Preaching,” inctuding in addition 20 Short 
refi 


Rev. 8. BARING GOULD’S NEW SERIES for the YEAR.. 


collection of Sixty-six entirely new and specially written Short Sermons, entitled “ Village 
Sermon-8k: 


etches. They arestored with ill 


ustrativer 
erences, &c., and are full of interest; very suitable for reading aloud, either in the family or elsewhere’ 
2 vols., elegant cloth, this day, 10s; by post, 10s 7d. Vol. I, separately, Advent to Whitsunday, 5s 4d. 


“Mr. Baring Gould has the very valuable power of arousing interest and of stimulating the mind by putting 
great truths in novel ways, and opening new lines of thought. They are exquisite, most suggestive, and among 
the most remarkable sermons of the day."—Literary Churchman. 





London: W. SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I 


BES SIE LAN @&G: 
A STORY OF CUMBERLAND LIFE. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Altogether the little story is greatly to be recom- 
mended, both as a description of old-fashioned village 
life in a primitive state of society, and as a vividly 
natural study of human hearts and feelings.”"—Satur- 
day Review. 

Il. 
TWO YEARS ABAFT THE MAST: 
OR, LIFE AS A SEA-APPRENTICE. 
By F. W. H. SYMONDSON. 
In crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

“Evinces a keen faculty of observation and consi- 
derable descriptive power on the author's part, and 
furnishes such a picture of life in a British merchant- 
vessel at the present day as we do not think an be 
found elsewhere in print...... The best book of the kind 
we have read for many a day.” —Scotsman. 


uL 
A NEW EDITION, complete in One Vol., 6s. 


THE DILEMMA. 
By the Author of 
“The Battle of Dorking,” and ‘“‘A True Reformer.” 
“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to a before he finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history.”"—Spectator’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to 
KIVA. 








The THIRD EDITION of 
CAPTAIN BURNABY’S 

RIDE to KHIVA 
IS NOW READY. 
a Third Edition, a ready, gules 21s. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE TO 
KHIVA. 


With Specially-prepared Maps. 











From the T1IMES. 

“Captain Burnaby has published a charming and 
instructive book at an opportune moment.” 

From the SCOTSMAN. 
“It is the best compliment we can pay the writer 
that we lay the book down with a wish that there were 
more of it.” 

From the Irish Times. 
“ Captain Burnaby’s book is emphatically the book 
of the season.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, and 
all Booksellers. 





New Edition, imp. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 
TS BOYS’ HOLIDAY BOOK. By the 
Rev. T. E. FULLER. Containing simple instructions 
how to play all kinds of games, whether in the fields, 
the woods, the rivers, the playground, within-doors, or 
at the fireside—including Scientific Amusements, 
Chemistry, Photography, Legerdemain, Enigmas, 
Charades, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
CuILps, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others; con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. [Illustrated with 


New Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM TgeG¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. w 
HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. 1—A MODERN MINISTER. 
MODERN MINISTER. 
ti Vol. I. of the CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Fourth Year.—J ust published. 

Price, sewed, 1s; half-bound, Is 6d. 
JIASON’S ALMANAC and HAND- 
BOOK for IRELAND, for the YEAR 1877. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 
ANDER Battie CocuRans, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 158. 
“ The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, 
and interest the reader. Throughout there is a vigour 
of narrative and descri that stamps the author 
asa most successful historian, thoroughly accurate 
and impartial."—Court Journal. 


Tales of our Great Families. 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2 
[Next week. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CuHaRtes DuKE Yorés. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. vol. large post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 9s. (Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols., 21s. 
“A Grst-rate novel. The plot is original and deeply 





—_- The style is pure clear.’"—Court 
Glencairn. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 


Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 


Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” 
—Athenwum. 
“A truly attractive novel.”"—A/essenger. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


Grores MacDonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year."—John Bull. 


Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 


Crom, Hay. Seconp Epirion. 3 vo 
“A very powerful and interesting story; bright, 
fresh, and sparkling.”"—Zcaminer. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne. 


“Miss Byrne's story has vigour and style to recom- 
mend it.”"—Atheneum. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Guardian and 
Lover,” &c. 3 vols. ust ready. 


SYNTHETIC PHTLOSOPHY. Vol. VI. 
2 Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
‘ leo PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. By Heressrr’Srencer. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


| LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | for 

DECEMBER, 1876. No. DCCX XXIV. Price2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A Woman-Hater.—Part Vil. 

A GERMAN BarTu. 

PREJEVALSKY'S TONGOLIA AND 

NOuTHERN THIBET. 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. 

Devious RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE O8JECT.—No ITL 

A WINTER'S REVERIE. 

THS CONFERENCE AT CONSTANTINUPLE. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


yY ouNG Days. 


A Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. Richly Illustrated. Vol. 1. Price ls 6d. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London; SMART and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


O — -<. -—. 


A Humorous and Critical Paper, with Tinted Car- 
toon, will appear December 13th. Price Twopence. 
Offices, 14 Fetter ane, Fleet Street, London. = 


| tg se ADDRESS to the 
SOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT of EDUCA- 
TiON, delivered at the Society of Arte, November 8, 
1876, by the Rev. F. B. Zinckg, Chaplain to the Queen. 
8vo, price ls. 

London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Ween ory BULLDINGS.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 
4}d), for View of Messrs. Doulton’s Premises—View of 
Birmingham Arcade—Water Supply of Towns—The 
Witness of Art—Cemetery of Callistus—Personal 
Liability—Sevres—Damp—How to Drain a House— 
Art at Home, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of all 


SOLITUDES OF 








Dublin: W. H. Samira and Son. 





Sold by all Grocers. 


Newsmen. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS AND CO. 





A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE, being a 


Journey through Egypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. With Maps of the 
Nile ffom Alexandria to Dongola, and 80 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by the Author; 
bound in ornamental covers, designed also by the Author. Imperial 8vo, price 42s. [On the 19th instant. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the Site 


and Remains of the Great TEMPLE of DIANA. ByJ.T. Woop, F.S.A. Imperial 8vo, copiously illustrated, 
price 63s, 


The INDIAN ALPS and How we Crossed them; a 


Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two Months’ Tour into the Interior, towards 
Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest. By a LADY PIONEER. With 10 Plates and 150 Woodcuts fromjOriginal 
Designs by the Author. Imperial 8vo, price 42s. 


SAINT PETERS and SAINT PAULYS. Notes on the 


Decoration of some Churches in Italy, with Suggestions for the Completion of St. Paul's; in a Letter to the 
Very Rev. R. W. CHuRCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. By EDMUND OLDFIKLD, M.A., F.S.A. Member of the 
Executive Committee for the Completion of St. Paul's. 8vo, 3s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


The ATELIER DU LYS;; or, an Art Student in the 


Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, D.D., the 


Deprived Bishop of Gloucester. From an Original MS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. (Reprinted from Frazer's 


Magazine.) Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OURNEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM as Reconstructed 


under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876; with Comments on their Effect and Operation. By 
W. F. FINLASON, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been Put 


Together. By A. NicoLs, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NOW READY, 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAZDIA 


OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


Tuirp Epition, revised by Ropert Carrutuers, LL.D. 


In 2 Vols, royal 8yo, cloth ... ove ove eee ooo eee ove ++» Price 208, 
half-calf ... ove coe eve ee ove eos = 278 


” ” 


With [lustrations. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYLOPAEDIA, 
A DICTIONARY OF , 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


10 Vols. royal octavo, clot ooo ooo «£415 0 
»  half-calf ... eee ese ° - 660 
»  half-russia .., » ¥ Fe 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally-mentioned Subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to the present date, many of them 
having been entirely re-written. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





This day is published, price 10s 6d. 
THE PERSECUTION OF DIOCLETIAN: 
A Historical Essay, 
By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ie 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTE. 
AYTOUN’S LAYS of the s¢ 


CAVALIERS. In quarto, with Illustrati 

Noel Paton. One Guinea, bound in cloth, gilt”: ~ 
ome work (the 25th Edition) in fcap. 80, 78 64, 
cloth, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLIgy 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. Lucas Co; 
mr | mee Yee 30, no ore bolt homed, £2 10s, 

ch of the 8. ma: 
2s 6d, cloth. v4 , am separately, piieg 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT, Dania) 
Deronda, 4 vols., 21s, cloth. Middlemarch, 78 6d, 
cloth. Adam Bede, 3s 6d, cloth. The Mill on the 
Floss, 38 6d, cloth. Silas Marner, 2s 6d, cloth, 
Felix Holt, 3s 6d, cloth. The Spanish Gipsy, 7s 6d, 
=. aan J aol cloth. Wi 

tty, an ender Sayings from the 
George Eliot, 6s, cloth. , vr 


STORMONTH’S ETYMOLOGICAL ang 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Inclu 
very copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, ang 
other Terms and Phrases. Crown 8vo, Pp. 785, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS, 1 


ay 7 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 58; cloth, extra gilt, 
7s 6d. 


BURTON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
from Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the 
last Jacobite Insurrection. New Edition, in 8 yolg, 
crown 8vo, with Index Volume, £3 3s, cloth, 


The BALLADS of BON GAULTIER, 


Illustrated by Leech, Doyle, and Crowguill, 
Twelfth Edition, cloth gilt, 8s 6d. 


The COMEDY of the NOCTES 
AMBROSIANZ. By CHRISTOPHER Norra, 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. With Por. 
traits of Professor Wilson and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


] 

ALISON'S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Por- 
traits, £10 10s, cloth. People’s Edition, 13 vols. 
crown 8yo, £2 10s, cloth. 


The DILEMMA. By the Author of 
“The Battle of Dorking.” Cheap Edition, in one 
vol., 6s, cloth. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, 
Life as a Sea Apprentice. By F. W. H. Symonp- 
son. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

“There could not be a better book to put into the 
hands of any lad who has thoughts of going to sea." 

Saturday Review. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN, Second 
Edition, 3s 6d, cloth. 


The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 


STEPHENS. Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 
Farm Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, 
Farm Labourer, Field Worker, and Cattleman; 
with Portraits of Animals, and 557 Engravings on 
Wood. Two large vols. 8vo. Third Edition. £2 10s. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols, 


feap 8vo, 18s, cloth. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES; How to Grow 
and Show Them. By S. ReyNoups HoLe. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


The ABODE of SNOW. Observations on 


a Journey from Chinese Thibet to the Indian 
Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the 
Himalaya. By ANDREW WILSON. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price, with Map, 10s 6d, cloth. 


The HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER 


GARDEN. Being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower Gardens all the year round. By 
DAavip THOMSON. New Edition, with Engraved 
and Coloured Plans, 7s 6d, cloth. 


The RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 


NORTH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s, cloth. 


BESSIE LANG; a Cumberland Story. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. Crown 8vo, 7s 64, cloth. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 


MORE. 7s 6d, cloth. 


PICCADILLY; a Fragment of Contem- 


orary Biography. By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 
Fitch Edition, 2s 6d; or, with 8 Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle, 4s 6d, cloth. 


MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice Mary Butt. 


Third Edition, 7s 6d, cloth. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By Mrs. 


. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
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CHATTERBOX VOLUME FOR 1876 


IS READY, price 3s, pictorial binding ; 5s, cloth, richly gilt, and gilt edges. 


CHATTERBOX VOLUME is the most popular Gift-Book for young folk. It is full of Pictures, 
including a Coloured Frontispiece, ‘TOO HOT.” May be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


With CHATTERBOX PART, price Threepence, for January, 1877, is given a Coloured Picture, “TOO HOT.” 
CHATTERBOX every week, price One Halfpenny. 


It is a proof of the popularity of CHATTERBOX wherever the English tongue is spoken that a leading New York firm have dis- 

honestly reproduced the volume of 1876 by a zincographic process, and though the beautiful engravings are mere smudges 
compared with those in the original book, which is imported to New York by the American News Company, yet the pirated 
issue is having a large sale. Both the real and the counterfeit are sold at the same price in America. 










































THE PRIZE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FOR 1876 


IS NOW READY, price 1s 2d, 1s 6d, 2s, or 2s 6d, according to the binding. 








With “THE PRIZE,” price One Penny, for JANvARy, 1877, is given a Coloured Picture, ‘*THE TEA PARTY.” 


THE PRIZE VOLUME is full of Pictures, Stories, Poetry, and Music, with a Coloured Frontispiece, ‘THE TEA PARTY.” 


W. W. GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 






























NEW BOOKS. 


8v0, cloth boards, 7s 6d, with Map and Portrait. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCO- 
PAT£ of EDWARD FEILD, D.D., Bishop of New- 
foundland. By the Rev. H. W. Tucksr, M.A., 
Author of “Under His Banner,” &c. With Prefa- 
tory Note to the Author, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “PLAIN WORDS.” 

PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. By 
the Rev. W. WatsHAM How, M.A. Small crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


NOW READY, by the AUTHOR of “The CHANGED 
The STAR and the CLOUD. By the 


Hon. Mrs. C. Hopart. With Outline Illustrations 
by H. J. A. Miles. Square 16mo, extra cloth, 1s 6d. 


Now ready, Fourth a> square 16mo, cloth extra, 
8 6d. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 


With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 16mo, cloth extra, 1s 6d. 


DEAR CHILDE: a Village Idyll. By 
the Rev. S. J. Stonz, M.A. ith Outline Ilus- 
trations by H. J. A. Miles. 


New Volume, now ready, price 3s, pictorial binding ; 
5s, cloth, Dorelled wd wag ” 


SUNDAY. 


“ This publisher deserves the gratitude of old folks 
as well as young for issuing from week to week for 
one halfpenny eight smal] quarto pages of stories, 
— —— = LAY illustrations for the 

; shou the hand — 
Faindurgh Datip — e hands of every child 


London: W. WELLS GARDN! 
Buildings. LLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster 





Published this day, in 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
A . ‘ , price 6s. 
SERMONS. By the late Alexander 
Cm, MA. ae Minister of Claremont 
Sgow. ited by his Son, with a 

In 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBA- 
TIONER; cana Ge Memoir of THOMAS DAVID- 
[pe with his Poems and Letters. By the Rev. 

AMES BROWN, Minister of St. James's Church 
Paisley. s 
Tn 1 vol, 4to, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN LITERA- 
tg aud HISTORY. From A.D. 200 to 1876. 
By JOHN Nicuot, LU.D., Professor of English 

nguage and Litcrsture, University of Glasgow. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. 
London: MAOMILLAN and OO. 








BRADBURY, AGNEW, AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











OUR HOLIDAY in the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


I!ustrated with Pen and Pencil, by ARTHUR A'BECKETT and LINLEY SAMBOURNS, with 28 Pages of Sketches, 
&c. The Illustrations are chiefly devoted to Locality and Scenery, are in Black-and-White, and —- 
been reproduced by means of Photo-lithography, they preserve the quality of Drawings, and present al 
the Characteristics of the Artist's style. In oblong folio, handsomely bound, price 21s. 















PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1877. With a Large 


Coloured Illustration by CHARLES KEBNE, and numerous Illustrations by JOHN TenNtsL and LINLBY 
SamBouRNE. The “ Diary and Memoranda” contain space for every day in the year. Price 2s 6d. a 












The SHADOW-WITNESS. By F. C. Burnanp 
SE the Authors of “ The Doom of St. Querec.” Illustrated by O.Gauayx. Price 1s. 














London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 













NOW PUBLISHING. 


Second 50,000 Edition 
“FUNNY FOLK’S” ANNUAL. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirnx THE BEST ARTICLES > 
AT 
ESTABLISHED | DEAN E’S. AD. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
— Spoons, — 248 to 66s; — 16s to 48s, | BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Paprer-Macueé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 568, 958. BepsT&apDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
EvectTro Tea AND Corres Sets, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Disa CovERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 1ls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

_ lass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 



























ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 63. 
—  LiQueuRs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KiTcHeNn Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRonzED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TurNery Goons, Bavsnes, Mats, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 






COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxgs, &c. 
CLocks—Englisb, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 


CHINA AND GLAS8—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FitTiNGs for Greenhouses, Halls, 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


The WITNESS of ART; or, The 
Legend of Beauty. By WYKe BAYLiss, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Price 6s, cloth. 


CONTENTS. 

I. THe LEGEND oF BEAUTY.—1. The King’s Mes- 
senger. 2. The Message. II. THE WITNESS OF ART. 
—1, The Antique. 2. The Renaissance. 3. The Modern 
Schools. III. BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS ; or, Land- 
scape Art in Poetry.—l. Ceres. 2. The King’s 
Garden. IV. SEEING THE INVISIBLE; or, the Use of 
the Supernatural in Art.—1. The Sonsof God. 2. The 
Unknown Quantity. 3. Menand Angels. 4. The Son 
of Man. 5. Kissing Carrion. 6. Witnessing Again. 
“It is a pure, a lofty, a poetical plea for the spiri- 
tuality of art,—a protest against the materialism, the 
corruption, thesuperstition of which artists have been 
and are guilty, alike in painting, in architecture, and 
in poetry.”"—LZdinburgh Daily Review. 


CHARLEY ROSS: the Story of his 
Abduction, and the Incidents of the Search for his 
Recovery. By his Father, CHRISTIAN K. Ross, 
Philadelphia, U.S. With Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Fac-similes of Letters from the Abductors. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The story is certainly a remarkable one.”— 

Spectator. . 

“ The true story of an event which has excited a 
keen national interest."—Saturday Review. 


GODET’S BIBLICAL STUDIES on 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by the Hon. 
and Rey. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A. Or. 8vo, 7s 6d_ 


The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM: 
Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By Rev. W. 
Boyp CARPENTER, M.A., Select Preacher before 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for 
the Culture of Ferns, including Popular Descrip- 
tions of every Species of British Fern, Cultural 
Notes, &c., together with Descriptions of Rambles 
after the Ferns of Devonshire. By F. G. HBATH, 
Hon. Sec. of the Parks Preservation Society, 
Author of" The English Peasantry,” &c. Third 
Edition, crown 8yo, gilt edges, 6s, with Coloured 
Frontispiece. 


GLIMPSES of the INNER LIFE of 
OUR LORD. By Professor W. G. BLArKrE, D.D., 
Author of * Better Days for Working People,” &c. 
Crown 8yvo0, 3s 6d. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO- 
SOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. Trans- 
lated by GeorGe 8. Morris, A.M. With Additions 
by the Translator ; by NOAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D., 
on English and American Philosophy; and by V. 
Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIZZVAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
just published. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
“ Deberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy ‘is exactly what 

English-speaking students want."—Zzraminer. 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS 
in EASTERN AFRICA. By Rev. CHARLES NEw, 
of the Livingstone Search Expedition. Second 
Edition, with Map, Portrait, & [llustrations, 10s 6d. 


“Wecan cordially recommend the book.”"—Zzraminer. 
“Ts of sterling value and great interest.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 
the History of the oldest known Fvssil Remains, 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the 
Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.8S., &c. With Map, 
Full-page Illustrations, and 50 Woodcuts, price 
7s 6d. 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the 
BIBLE INFERRED from ITSELF. By Henry 
Rogers, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, now ready, 12s. 


“ This excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophi- 
cal writer of very high merit."—Zdinburgh Review. 


The NINTH EDITION of MODERN 
SCEPTIOISM. A Series of Lectures by the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Bishop 
of Ely, the Dean of Canterbury, Canon Cook, 
Professor Rawlinson, Professor Stanley Leathes, 
Dr. Rigg, Dr. Stoughton, Rev. W. Jackson, and 
Rey. C. A. Row. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The EXPOSITOR. Vol. IV., (Jul 
to "Decemiber, 1576), is now ready, price 7s 6d. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMuEL Cox, with Contribu- 
tions by the Very Rey. the Dean of Canterbury, 
Rev. Prof. Piumptre, M.A., Rev. Prof. Reynolds, 

D., Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., 
Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., the Editor, &c. 
“There is plenty of valuable matter here.”— 
Spectator. 


BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS ; or, Brief 
Essays on Obscure and Misread Scriptures. By 
the Rev. SamusL Cox, Editor of The Expositor. 
Second Edition, large crown 8¥0, 8s 6d 

“The production of a thoughtful, learned, and 
literary-minded man; full of valuable matter, wel] 
thought-out and lucidly expressed.”—Spectator. 


London : 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW LIST. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DENNIS, Editor of “ English Sonnets, a 

Selection from 1547,” &c. 

CONTENTS: — Pope — Defoe — Prior — Steele — The 

Wartons—John Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical 

Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


CANOE AND CAMP LIFE IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


| By C. BARRINGTON BROWN, F.G.S., Associate of 
the Royal School of Mines; late Government.Surveyor 
in British Guiana. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 10 Coloured Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. 

Whilst engaged as Geologist on the Government 
Geological Survey of the West Indies. it fell to the lot 
of the Author to visit and explore much of that portion 
of British Guiana lying between the rear of the sugar 
estates and the confines of the colony, known as the 
interior, and which consists of swamps, wooded rising 
ground, and finally mountainsand savannahs, all lying 
in a state of nature, the haunts of wild animals, and 
various Indian tribes. [n these pages he has recounted 
the incidents that occurred during those explorations. 


THE EMIGRANT AND SPORTSMAN 
IN CANADA. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN OLD-COUNTRY 
SETTLER. 
With Sketches of Canadian Life, Sporting Adventures, 
and Observations on the Forests and Fauna. 
By J. J. ROWAN. 

This work contains practical bints for Emigrants 
and Sportsmen, written by an Emigrantand a Sports- 
man. Also information specially written for a class of 
emigrants for which Canada is a particularly suitable 
country—people of small fortune, whose means, though 
ample to enable them to live well in Canada, are in- 
sufficient te meet the demands of rising expenses at 
home. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF 
INDIA: 


A POPULAR ACOOUNT OF THE JUMMOO AND 
KASHMIR TERRITORIES. 
By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.GS., F.G.S., Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines. Assistant-Master at 
Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's ser- 
vice. Author of “The Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
tories: a Geographical Account.” 

Large post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth. 


THE JUMMOO AND KASHMIR 
TERRITORIES. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT. 
By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.GS., F.GS., Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharajah of 
, Kashmir's service. 
Medium 8vo, illustrated by Six Folding Coloured Maps, 
numerous Plates and Folding Sections, pp. 568, 
cloth, 42s. 
“Henceforth it must be considered as one of the prin- 
cipal authorities on a country of great interest in itself, 
and of special interest to English people on account of 
its relation to our Indian d i and g t 
«+s...0n the country as a whole, in all its aspects, poli- 
tical, historical, ethnological, and physical, Mr. Drew's 
work will be a permanent and trustworthy authority.” 
—WNature. 
“ We imagine—so precise and full is the book before 
us—that many years will pass before any other author 
will attempt to treat of a subject which Mr. Drew has 
so thoroughly exhausted...... The maps which conclude 
the volume are, in our opinion, by far the best of the 
region yet published.” —Athenzum. 


THE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: 
A SYNOPSIS OF THE ORDINARY POWERS OF 
TRUSTEES IN REGARD TO INVESTMENTS, 


With Practical Directions and Tables of Securities. 
By BERNARD CRAOOFT. 
Twelfth Edition, feap. 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


“As a@useful book of reference, the Guide is one 
sui generis. '—Monetary Gazette. 
“The most complete work of its kind yet presented 
to the public.”"— Railway News. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GS. 
A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 
Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 
Twelve Volumes of this Series are now ready. 
Prospectus on application, or by post for One Stamp. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.BS. 
Uniform in size and price with 
“ British Manufacturing Industries.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Maps, cloth, each 3s 6d. 

















London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


———__ 
NEW WORK by Mr. SMILEs. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Tilustrations, 
8vo, 108 6d. ore, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NAT 
(THOMAS EDWARD, Associate of the 
Society). By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of « 
Help,” &c. Illustrated by George Reid, ARS.A 


“ The history of the humblest human life is tale of 
marvels. Dr. Johnson said that there was nota man 
in the street whose biography might not be made in. 
teresting, providing he could narrate something Of hig 
experiences of life, his trials, his difficulties, his 
successes, and his failures. 

“TL use these words as an introduction to the 
lowing biography of my ‘man in the street,’ Yet 
Thomas Edward is not an ordinary man. teen 
years since I mentioned him in ‘Self-Help,’ as ong of 
the most extraordinary instances of perseverance in 
the cause of science that had ever come under my 


notice.” 
Society, 


“Nor was he a man of any exalted position in 
He was a shoemaker then; he is a shoemaker gtijj, 
For nearly thirty years he has fought the battle of 
scientific poverty. He was one of those men who lived 
for science, not by science. His shyness prevented him 
pushing himself forward: and when he had done hig 
work, he was almost forgotten.”"—Z.ctract from Preface, 


11. 
By the same Author, crown 8yv>, 7s 6d, 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlemen 
Churches, and Industries in England and 
New and Enlarged Edition. 

CONTENTS.—Invention of Printing—The Reforma. 
tion. Bernard Palissy and “The Religion.” Perag 
cutions of the Reformed in France. The Duke of 
Alva—Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. Plots againgt 
Queen Elizabeth—The Sacred Armada. Settlements 
and Industries of the Refugees in England. Early 
Walloon and French Churches in Eng'and. Sdict of 
Nantes—Colbert and Louis XIV. Huguenot Persecy- 
tions—Edict of Nantes revoked. Flight of the Hugue. 
nots from France, and their Settlement in England, 
The Huguenots and the English Revolution of 1688, 
Dumont de Bostaquet—Battle of the Boyne. Hugue- 
not Officers in the British Service. Huguenot Men of 
Science and Learning. Huguenot Men of Industry, 
Huguenot Churches in England. Huguenot Settle 
ments in Ireland. Descendants of the Hueuenot Re- 
fugees. Outcome of the Huguenot Persecutions—The 
French Revolution. List of Distinguished Refugee 
Protestants in Great Britain, and their Descendants, 


Til. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS: From 
the Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephen- 
sons, comprising a history of the Steam-engine 
and the Locomotive. With Portraits and 340 
Woodcuts. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


CONTENTS: — 1. Vermuyden, Myddelton, Perry, 
Brindley. 2. Smeaton and Rennie. 3. Metcalfe and 
Telford. 4, Boulton and Watt. 5. George and 


Robert Stephenson. 
*,* Each volume may be had separately. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The TURKS and BULGARIANS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the 
BLACK SEA; or, Five Years among the Bul- 
garians and the Turks. By H. OC. BarkLey, Civil 
Engineer. 

“ This most acceptable and timely book was written 

before popular prejudices on the subject had risen to 

their present height, and the author, from the nature 
of his occupations, had abundant opportunities of 

seeing the inner life of the country and of forming e 

just opinion of its real condition. He has written not 

only a highly instructive, but also a most amusing 
book." —The Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CENTRAL ASIA, 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Map, 
8vo, 128. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 
A Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
geepviee! Condition of Central Asia. By Major- 
eneral Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.O.B, F.B.S., 
Member of the Council of India, and formerly 
Envoy and Minister in the Court of Persia. 


“A valuable contribution to the modern history of 
Central Asia. There is no single chapter which does 
not merit careful study, and none from which the 
reader will rise without a solution of some disputed 
point in geography, without a more distinct light 
thrown back on Oriental tendencies and traditions, 
and without a more clear conception of the single- 
mindedness, the persistence, and the adaptation ,of 
means to ends displayed by Russian autocrats of the 
fleld or Cabinet, in carrying out the policy of Peter 
the Great.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Sir Henry Rawlinson’s book is a manual for 
students of the Eastern Question. It treats of our 
relations with Persia from 1800 to 1874. The progress 
of Russia in Central Asia to 1865; notes being added 
for the purpose of showing how far the author's views 
have been verified or refuted by events, and of adding 
the most recent information, also the geography of 
Central Asia, and a complete view of Central Asia 
with especial reference to the consideration of our 
future policy in the East.”—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, post Svo, 6s. 
A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN 


QUESTION ; being a very recent view of Turkey. 
By Sir GgorGe CAMPBELL, M.P. 














27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY: HIS LETTERS and 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 
LIST. 





ted by His Wife. With Two Steel Portraits, 
MEMORIES of HIS ~~ Won, ae fac-simile of his Handwriting. Two “A great success."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
pumerons Iluesi price 368, The FIFTH EDITION is NOW REAWY of 
Mr. EUG , AN. In 2 vols. 


CURRENT COIN. _ By the Rev H.R: Mawar, 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. RIME—DRUNKENNESS—PAU PERISM— 
_The DEVIL—O 
MATERIALISM The (ON _REOREATION—The SABBATH. 


The LARGE and SMALL GAME of BENGAL, 


WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. By Captain J. H. 
snd the tte Staff Corps. With numerous Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 


Bapwin, F. 
PARLIAMENTARY 


price 21s. 
The 
GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: History of. By A. Bisset. Two 


STRUGGLE for 
yolumes demy 8v0, cloth, price 24s. 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 


By DAVID Syuz. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
i ject of this work is to expose the fallacies of the mo‘ern school of 
pe SS oa cad to construct a system of doctrine in place of that now 
existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author is entirely opposed. 


The INFLUENCE ot FIRE-ARMS upon 


38: Historical and Critical Investigations. By an Officer of Superior 
ae the German Army. Translated by Captain E. H. WickHam, R.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, “The 


Corn-Law Rhymer.” Collected Edition. Edited by bis Son, the Rev. Epwin 
ELLIOTT, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 





TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 
DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By the 


Author of “Jessica's, First Prayer,” &c. With Four Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. (Next week. 


TRIPP’S BUILDINGS; a Study from Life. 


By Miss DRUMMOND. With Frontispiece, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
[Next week. 


Sir SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. By 


LetiT1A McCLINTOCK. Lllustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
[Next week. 


The NORTHERN QUESTION; or, Russia’s 


Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo, sewed, price Is. [Next week. 





AMUSING FICTION, PRICE 2s EACH. 
WITH FRONTISPIECE. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of- 


Fact Story. With Frontispiece. 


HIRELL. By Jonn Savunpers. 


piece. 


ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Joun Saunnpers. 


With Frontispiece. 


With Frontis- 


Ready Immediately. 


ALDYTH: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


FOTHERGILL, Author of “ Healey.” 


By Jxsste 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A _ PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit...... The 
‘Suggestions * appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from the 
leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are well 
selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought.”—The Jnqutrer. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, é&c., &¢., sent post free. 








published in 


- ENE SCHUYLER’S TURKIST 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 fine Maps and Numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
phan oe ead the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been. 
cou! te 


try." —7imes. 
“It will undoubtedly long remain a text-book on the Russian possessions in 
Asia, and pass to posterity as a standard work of reference. — Geographical 


Magazine. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
“ Rest assured that you will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and 
correspondence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, instructed, and 


(we will venture to add) improved."—Quarterly Review. 
“Certainly there are few letters or journals that can show a better title to 


publication than Mr. Ticknor's."—Scotsman. 


The PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. By Louis Viardot, 
and other Writers. Illustrated with 20 Full-page 70 Smaller a 
Super-royal 8vo, 500 pp., cloth extra, price 25s. Ready. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT in the 
NORTH-WEST of EUROPE, By Fetmtx Narjoux. Translated from the 
French by JoHN Pero. 214 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 16s. Ready. 


C 
THEBES and its FIVEGREATER TEMPLES. By Captain 
W. pe W. ABNEY, F.R.S. Forty large Permanent Photographs, with ip- 
tive Letterpress. Super-royal 4to, cloth extra, 63s. 


The AUTHORISED VERSION of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
with Bida's Illustrations. The Volume for the present season is that of SAINT 

LUKE, with the Beautiful Etchings on Steel, after the Drawings made in the 

Holy Land by M. Broa. Imperial 4to, appropriately bound, 63s. [ Ready. 


MEN of MARK. A Gallery of 37 Contemporary Portraits 
2 


(taken from Life) of the most Eminent Men of the Day. in Permanent 
Sg etaaaaes With brief Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth extra, 7 
58. C q 


CRIPPS, the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmore, Author 
of “ Lorna Doone," “ Alice Lorraine,” &e. Third and Obeaper Edition. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Ready. 
ENGLISH PAINTERS of the VICTORIAN ERA. (Being 
the Volume of the * Picture Gallery” for 1876.) Forty-eight fine Per manen' 
Photographs of the Masterpieces of Mulread tlake, Stanfleld, Herring, 
Cattemmele, Lance, Roberts, W. H. Hunt, John tin, S. Prout, J.D. Harding, 
&c. With Biographical Notices. 1 vol. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, aT 


The DISCOVERIES of PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, 
and THEIR RESULTS. Being the Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, within 
One Century, of more than Half the World. By RicHaARD Henry MaJonr, F.S.A, 
Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, Four Maps, and a Photographic juc- 
tion of the Portrait of Prince Henry. Cloth extra, 1és. 


The CRUISE of HER MAJESTY’S SHIP ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Scenes in Many Lands, Voy: over Many Seas. By W. J.J. Spry, R.N..@ 
Member of the — a y ith Illustrations and a Map of the Voyage. In 
1 vol. demy 8¥0, price 18s. (Ready. 

Orders for this, the “ Popular" Account of the celebrated Voyage, should be sen 

in at once. 





New Books for Young Readers, 


ANIMALS PAINTED by THEMSELVES. 200 Serio- 
Comic Llustrations of , with Letters and Tales by Animals. The Illus- 
trations are by Grandville. In 1 vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 

“A choice volume, abounding with the drollest illustrations and the richest 

humovr...... Will cause infinite amusement.”—Court Journal. 

“The great attraction of this very curious book will be the illustrations by 

Grandville, which are very numerous and all admirably executed.”—Scotsman. 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA: the Narrative of 

* the Captivity of Louis Tréganece, a French Sailor, for Nine Years among the 
Savages in the Interior. Small post 8vo, with [ilustrations and Map, cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 

“ Will be found thoroughly interesting."—John Bull. 


ROSE in BLOOM. By L. M. Alcott. Small post 8vo, 


cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
The LITTLE KING;; or, the Taming of a Young Russian 


Count. ByS. BLANDY. Translated from the French by Mary De 
graphic Illustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
7s 6d. 


“A very ple t and int ing volume, which we would recommend to our 


readers.” —Spectator. 
* The book is exceedingly amusing."—iterary World. 
“A capital story, beautifully illustrated by Emile Bayard...... We can commend 


‘The Little King.’ "—Zcho. 
““* The Little King,’ by 8S. Blandy, is the most charming and instructive story for 


youths which we have met with for some time past...... The excellent tone of the 
book, and graceful style in which it is writtep, make ‘The Little King’ an irre- 


proachable book for boys."—Court Journal, 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO: in the Time 
of King David. A Phoonician’s Adventurous Explorations 1,000 years B.C. 
With many fine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 64. 

“A cleverer or more interesting book of its kind has seldom been written...... M. 

Cahun has opened a fresh mine in literature."—Nonconformist. 


SILVER PITCHERS. By Louisa M. Alcott. Second 
Editidn. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
ingston. 


SNOW-SHOES and CANOES. By W. H. G. 2 
The Adventures of a Fur-Hunter in the Hudson's Bay Territory. Wit many 
fine [lustrations Square imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 








NEW NOVELS. 
STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Healy. 3 vols. 
MANSLAUGHTER. 3 vols. 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Ready this day. 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries by R. H. HORNE. 
Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols.,21s. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 
HAVARD, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” In demy 8vo, with 
Map and Ten Illustrations, 16s. 

“ Full of genial artistic research in provinces well outside the beaten track.” — 

Graphic. 

“A very pleasant traveller and a very intelligent guide is our author. The work 
contains » mest picturesque description of the Dutch Switzerland."— Standard. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the Good 


Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke. 
Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of PEMBROKE. 
In demy 8vo, 12s. 


“ The best book ever written about a savage race."—Athenzum. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS. By 


Lady Herpert, Author of “ Three Phases of Christian Love,” ‘Impressions 
of Spain,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


“A book which, apart from the charm of its narrative, is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature affecting the great social question of the day,—that is to 
say, the proper status of woman."—Morning Post. 


An UNREQUITED LOVE. An Episode in 
the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. In demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


HE WOULD be a SOLDIER. By R. Moun- 


TENEY JEPusON, Author of ‘The Girl He Left Behind Him,” “Tom Bulkeley 
of Lissington,” &c. In crown 8vo, 6s. With Four Illustrations. 





Now ready, the NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. In crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELFINELLA; OR, HOME FROM FAIRY- 
LAND. 


LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 


Author of “Lady Jane Grey,” ‘The Cid,” “ Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of 
Brussels,” &c. 


TIMES. 

“We have read with pleasure several of Mr. Ross Neil's earlior dramas,—' Inez,’ 
*Duke for a Day,’' Lady Jane Grey,’ and ‘The Cid.’ But as‘ Elfinella' has been 
actually submitted to the practical test of the stage, we prefer to single that out for 
notice...... While the gentle flow of domestic interest seizes on our sympathy from 
the first and carries it along to the end, the author has concentrated his energies 
on certain effective situations, to which everything else is carefully subordinated. 
The emotions excited by the action under thrilling circumstances of the most 
exalted passions in our nature are relieved by a lively play of fancy.” 


SaTuRDAY Revigw. e 

“This bare outline, however, gives a very insufficient idea of the graceful 
ce J of humour and tenderness with which the joyous, but idle sportiveness 
of Fairyland is contrasted with the deep and serious experiences of human life...... 
A natural and suggestive study of character, in which even the fairies are felt to 
be at home.,..... Plays of this kind [‘ Lord and Lady Russell ’}, dealing with subjects 
of national interest, and in a tone which excites sympathy with the noblest 
emotions, might do much in making public opinion not only more refined and in- 
tellectual, but more robust.” 

ATHENAUM. 

“It [‘ Elfinella ') is very refined, elegant, and fanciful in treatment, and displays 
much poetic taste and culture. Thepiece has been acted in Edinburgh, and might, 
with fair hope of success, be transferred to London boards...... In dealing with 
Lord and Lady Russell, Mr. Ross Neil has supplied a striking picture of the Court 
of the second Charlezg...... Mr. Ross Neil's work is admirably firm and conscientious, 
and his drama will maintain a place in literature.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“ Mr. Neil's‘ Elfinella; or, Home from Fairyland,’ breathes the same spirit as the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ or ‘The Faithful Shepherdese,’ or ‘The Sad 
Shepherd.’” 

’ LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ The subject [of ‘ Elfinella’) is most gracefully wound through the four acts of 
the drama, and the conclusion is eminently satisfactory. ‘Lord and Lady Russell,’ 
though painful, as any drama on such a subject must be, is full of genuine pathos, 
and strong in human interest throughout...... We can imagine that many would 
select ‘Lord and Lady Russell 'as Ross Neil's masterpiece.” 


ScoTsMAN. 

“* Elfinella’ was played at the Princess's Theatre in Edinburgh last October 
(1875), not having previously been published. We then took occasion to speak of 
it, both as a literary and a dramatic work, in terms of high praise......The treat- 
ment of the story (‘Lord and Lady Russell") is suggestive and eminently artistic 
throughout...... There is not # touch in the whole piece that is not highly dramatic.” 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





Just ready. 
n™ MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME, 5s.:— 
HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
JaMES War and KNIGHT, 288 Regent Street, W. 


ara 
10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, December 9th, 1g7¢, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONs, | 
SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the Lasgr 





FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY, being the Experiences during Fifty Years of 
Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to the 

Day by his Son, Epwarp B. B, Bagken, her Majesty's Consul. 2 yolg, 8yo, 
with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPOR? 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JouN Brapzay 
Large post 8vo, 12s. 3d 
“A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel...... 
whole book is very interesting; its worst fault is one that can rarely be found with 
the record of travel—there is not enough of it.”—Scotsman. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography, 


By BeaTRIcg A. JOURDAN, Author of * The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman,” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


For TWO YEARS. By “Vectis.” Crown 8yo, 


7s 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NASH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS: a Novel. By 


Magiz J. Hypg. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


AS the SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. 


J. EDWARD Muppock, Author of a “ Wingless Angel,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


SHE REIGNS ALONE: a Novel. By Beatrice 


Yorke. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘¢ ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN.” 


A Warning to Those about to Marry. Now ready, in wrapper, price 6d, post 
free. 


The DOCTRINE of ETERNAL TORMENT 


shown to be UNSORIPTURAL. In wrapper, price 2s 6d. 


The IRISH COLLAPSE; or, Three Months 


of Home-Rule: a Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. By the MamMBéR FOR DONNYBROOK. In wrapper, price ls. 


LIFE OUT of DEATH: a Romance. 3 vols. 


31s 6d. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE: a Novel. By 


“JUGURTHA.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE the LEVELLER; a Tale. By Angus 


ComYN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WOMAN that SHALL be PRAISED: 


a Novel. By Hitpa Reay. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM HANSON; or, 


Brave Endeavours Achieve Success: a Story for Boys. By FirtH GARSIDB, 
—_ P With a number of graphic Coloured Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
price 5s. 


A SECOND SERIES of MUSICAL TALES, 


PHANTASMS, and SKETCHES from the German of ELISE POLKO. By 
Mary P. MavupsLay. (Uniform with the First Series, which may also be had.) 
1 vol. crown 8yo0, price 7s 6d, 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By ‘‘ Vagabond.” 


1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


TRAVELS WEST. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 


RIDING OUT the GALE: a Novel. By 


ANNETTE LYsTER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. 


BSVERIDGE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By William Minturn. 


By Robert 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE SPIRITUAL BODY, an Essay in Prose and Verse. By 
JOHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. New Edition, enlarged. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in erown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
TH ODES of HORACE, in English Verse. By W. E. H. 
ForsyTH, B.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delici Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. : 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
‘RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 


all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 
"IEW FOR DECEMBER. 
RTNIGHTLY REVIEW O 


TS. 
on SwepisH Licensiné. By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 





FO 


LAPLAND; WITH NOTES 

Cross AND a. 

PUY. oF Dionysus. By Walter H. oy 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. By es Hueffer. 

Russia AND TURKEY. By James ye ee 

A Mgpr2#val SPANISH WRITER. By M. A. : 
REIGN AFFAIRS. 


Home AND FO’ 
ITALY; from the Alps to Mount tna. 
? 
d. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smaller 
Ms, ny — THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. 
Tllus ys handsomest illustrated volumes, and at the same time one of the 
“One oi ble typographical worke that has been issued of late years, is ‘ Italy. 
ne a to Mount Ztna.’ The translation of the three portions of which 
trom tho & rsists is from the pen of Mrs. Francis Eleanor Trollope, which makes 
o _ cceasary 10 OO d the perfection of is 8 execution ‘ it is rather ee 
q ne tice. There are oO! ese, which occupy a fu 
engravings which roars 300 smaller, illustrating not only the natural scenery of 


Bg book, berohitectaral features, and its manners and customs."—Morning 








the country, but 
Post. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, 


RE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870. By CHARLES 

aN 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 28s. 
“ in a calm, pleasant style.”"—Globe. 

“ by pepe characters furnished are as attractive as they are 

—, December 2. 

cerns = ems Lowerer, predominates in the memoirs, and gives them 
heir value, and we welcome them for the additional light they throw upon the 
lives of the distinguished or eminent men of our century.”—Standard. 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as They Were and 


as They Are, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ Mr. Trollope has accomplished his task with much learning and discretion."— 
lobe. 








SPORT in MANY LANDS. By “The Old 


Shekarry.” With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 308. [This day. 








NEW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROSINE. By G. J. Wayte-Metviie. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” (This day. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. . Trans- 


lated from the French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
formerly Director of Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


OUR OWN MISANTHROPE. Reprinted from 


Vanity Fair. By ISHMAEL. Crown 8vyo, 7s, 


TRIVIATA; or, Cross-road Chronicles of 
in Irish Hunting History during the Season of 1875-76. By M. 
O'Connor Morris. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 16s. 


The SAVAGE LIFE. By Frepericx Boyts, 


Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ We have seldom read a more satisfactory book of sport than this.”"—Pall Mali 


Gazette, November 2. 

“But we might go on rambling through his pleasant pages, and never know 
where to come toa stop; and we can only, in conclusion, say that, in its way, the 
book is decidedly one of the best we have read."—Saturday Review, November 18. 

“Tt would be quite impossible to surpass this collection of shooting sketches for 
inherent interest, variety, and vigour of description.”— World, November 22. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. A. C. STEELE. 


CONDONED. By Ayna C. Sreets, Author 


of “ Gardenharst,” “So Runs the World Away,” “ Broken Toys,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 











NEW NO. EL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HawLer 
SMART. 2 vols, 
“ These two sparkling and highly-finished little comedies—for that is what they 
really are—are very much the best work we have yet had from Mr. Hawley Smart, 
who has achieved here an even brilliant success.”—Graphic, December 2. 


EW NOVEL by MASSINGBERD HOME. 


N 
CARSTAIRS. By MassincperD Homer, Author 


of “ Shadows Cast Before."* 3 vols. 


FOOLS of FORTUNE: aNovel. By Frepericx 


YLE. 3 vols. 
oa Mr. Boyle, however, has certainly written a novel considerably above the 
erage. We do not know whether we can give more emphatic praise than by 
saying that it is not a novel to be skipped.”—Spectator. 


— 





A WOOING of ATE. 


3 vols. 


By Joun OLLiIve. 
[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEWBOOKS. 





By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, 
Savonarola, and their City. With numerous I'lustrations from poate by P. 
H. Delamotte, and Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by O. H. Jeens. edium 
8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. [This day. 

The Times says:—“ Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the mass 
of literature which has already been piled round the records of the Tuscan 
capital....... She bas given us many glowing pages, instinct with the art of the 
novelist as well as of the historian, because lighted up with the minute details 
of human life; and those who have never seen Florence, will catch from her 
pages some of that enthusiam with which it frres all who have lived among its 
grand palaces, the masterpieces of its art, streets linked with some of the 
greatest names in literature, and the exquisite scenes of natural beauty that 
close in the circle of its towers. Many interesting illustrations are a welcome 
accompaniment of the text." 


This day, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 32s, with a Preface, comparing the Results 
of the Austrian and English Expeditions. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian ship ‘ Tegetthoff,’ in 1872-74. 
JULIUS PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. With upwards 
100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Route Maps. 

The 7imes says :—" We advise all who desire to enjoy a genuine and unalloyed 
pleasure to read this book, which will bear more than one perusal. We are 
mistaken if it does not take rank with the best of our English Arctic narra- 
tives, and become a permanent favourite with old and young.” 

‘The long-expected English version of Lieutenant Payer's narrative has at 
length appeared, and fulfills all the hopes we had entertained of it. Narrating 
the events connected with a most important discovery, it is full of interesting 
information, and is most pleasantly written."—Geographical Magazine. 

“For the terrible journey hence over the ice and back, after the abandon- 
ment of the ship, we must refer our readers to the book, which is admirably 
and profusely illustrated, bristles with valuable facts in meteorology, geology, 
and natural history."—Land and Water. 


Third and Concluding Volume of 


The LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 
afterwards FIRST MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts from 
his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EpMOND FitzMAvRics, M.P. With 
Maps, 8vo, 16s. (Vols. I. and II., 12s each.) 

“Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a wealth of 
new matter, which, while casting valuable and much-needed light on several 
obscure passages in the political history of a hundred years ago, has enabled 
us for the first time to form a clear and consistent idea of his ancestor.”— 
Spectator. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS of 
ENGLAND. By A. Rimmer. With Introduction by Dean Howson, and 150 
Illustrations by the Author. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. (Next week. 


This day, in crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WasurnerTon Irvine. 


With 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. (Uniform 
with “Old Christmas. ') d - 


MADCAP VIOLET. By Wrtiram Btack. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. (Fourth Edition now ready. 

“ Judging from first impressions, as we are compelled to do, we should incline 
to think ‘Madcap Violet’a finer work than any we have yet had from the 
author...... With the memory of Mr. Black's ‘Gallery of Girls, each with 
beauties of her own, full in our mind, it might be rash to say that Violet 
North surpasses them all; but it may be said of her without hesitation that in 
her fearlessness, her generosity,and the depth of the love that is the life of 
her life, she is one of those perfectly charming conceptions which would 
alone suffice to make a reputation.” —Graphic. 


The RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account of Sir 
James Brooke, K.O.B., LL.D., given chiefly through Letters and Journals. By 
GERTRUDE L. JacoB. With Portraitand Maps. 2 vols. crown ma = 


LOG-LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER,’ By 


Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. 8vo, 12s 64. [Next week. 


The INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History of the 


Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. Hozigr. 2 vols. 8vo, 
28s. (Next week, 


GEORGE LINTON;; or, the First Years of an 


English Colony. Edited by J. Roprnson, F.R.G.8S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(This day. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By J. P. 
Mauarry, M.A., Author of “Social Life in Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 8s 6d. [This day. 


POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND, CHAP- 


TERS in the HISTORY of; chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press, 
and Trial by Jury, 1660-1820, With an Application to Later Years. By Jamas 
ROUTLEDGE. 8vo, 16s. (This day. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Lecture on “ Force,” delivered 
before the British Association iu 1876. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Recent 


By Professor P. G. Tait, M.A. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


RHYMES and CHIMES. By F: S, CoLtqunovun. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


Advances in. 
(This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 





Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, £2! 2s. 


A GAZETTEER of the PROVINCE of SIND. Compiled 


by A. W. Hugues, F.B.G.S., F.S.8S., Bombay Uncov. Civil Service. With Maps and Photographic 
Illustrations. 
This volume contains a detailed account of all the Towns and Villages of more than 800 Inhabitants in the 
Province of Sind, giving their Situations, Revenues, Populations, Productions, Manufactures, &c., &c. It is 
receded by an Introduction of 116 pages, treating of the Topogra’ +=! of the Province, its History in Early 
imes and under the British Government, with an Account of its Civil Administration, and much General 
Information of a miscellaneous character. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 10s 64. 


The PERSECUTION of DIOCLETIAN: an Historical 
Essay. By ARTHUR JAMES Mason, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By Thomas Lewin, 
M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “ Fasti Sacri," &c. With 45 large 
Views executed in the highest style of Wood anes and upwards of 300 smaller Illustrations, together 
with Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 2 vols. 4to, £2 2s. 

“ Nothing but a careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an adequate idea of the thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his plan—a plan which may be described as the giving of all in- 
formation possibly attainable about every person or place connected directly, or even indirectly, with St. 
Paul.” —Spectator. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the NEW 


TESTAMENT. With Forty Fac-similes from Ancient Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the 
tian Versions, by Canon LiguTroot, D.D. For the use of Biblical Students. By the Rev. F. H. 
Scrivense, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SIX LECTURES on the TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT 
and the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS which contain it. Chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. 
Py - Rey. F. H. ScriVEN®E, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. With Fac-similes from MSS. &c. Crown 
v0, 68. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM—Textus Stephanici, 
1550. Accedunt variee Lectiones Editionum Bgza:, ELzevirt, LACHMANNI, TISCHENDORFII, et 
TREGELLESII. Ourante F. H. SORIVENER, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, 48 6d. 

An Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 


The BOOK of PSALMS; a New Translation, with Intro- 


ductions and Notes, Critical and Secheainnte. By the Rev. J.J. Stg#wart PeROwngzE, D.D. Canon Resi- 

dentiary of Llandaff and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. L, Fourth “Edition, in the 

= Vol. IL, Third Edition, 16s. An Abridged Edition for Schools and Private Students. Crown 
10s 6d. 


vO, 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and EPISTLES for 


the SUNDAYS and other HOLYDAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Compiled from the Works of the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, 
Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Oripplegate. 5 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. 


By the Same Author. 


A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Vol.I., 


demy 8vo, 188; Vol. IL., 14s. 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 


With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 8vo, 16s. 

“It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the 
most decided, as well as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in progress against the influence 
of Niebuhr.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topography, and Remains. 
By T. H. Drgr, LL.D. Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated with Plans aud Wood Engravings taken from Photo- 
graphs, Cloth, £1 5s. 

This work gives the result of the excavations to the year 1873. 


The HISTORY of POMPEII : its Buildings and Antiquities. 


An Account of the City, with a Full Description of the Remains and the Recent Excavations, and also an 
Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Illustrated with nearly 800 Wood Engravings, a 
large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. New Edition, Revised and brought down to 1875. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: a Historical and Topo- 
- phical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. By the Rev. ROBERT 
RN, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Eighty Engravings by Jewitt, and 
numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 4to, £3 3s. 
An appendix, giving the results of recent excavations, has lately been added. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George Long, 
M.A. 8vo. In Five Volumes, 14s each. Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the end of the 
Jugurthine War. Vol. II. To the Death of Sertorius. Vol. III. Ineluding the third Mithridatic War, the 
Oataline Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Cwsar. Vol. IV. History of Oesar's Gallic Cam- 
paigns and of the contemporaneous events in Rome. V. To the Death of Cesar. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and 


MIDDLE AGES. By ©. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at 
Trinity Uollege, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. To the Death of Cour 
de Lion. 16s. Vol. II. To the Death of Edward I. 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND. An Atlas containing 


Five —_ of England at Different Periods during the Early and Middle Ages. ByC.H.Psarson. Folio, 
Second Edition, Revised. 31s 6d. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By Thomas Cooper, 


F.S.A., Joint Editor of  Athene Cantabrigienses.” 8yo, 12s. 
This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works, but embodies the results of many 
years’ laborious research in rare publications and unpublished documents. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY of 


PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, by MICHAEL Bayan. A 
New Edition, with Numerous Additions, by GEORGE STANLEY. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. A Supplement of 
Recent and Living Painters and Engravers. By HENRY OrTLey. Imperial 8vo, 12s. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. The only Authorised and 


Unabridged Edition. One Voleme, of 1,576 pages, with 3,000 [lustrations, 21s. With 70 extra pages of 
Illustrations and various Literary Appendices, 31s 6d. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





STANDARD WORKS. 





ROSCOE’S LORENZO de MEDICI, 3s 64. 
Bohn's 


ROSCOE'S LEO X. 2v.,3s6deach. Bohn's 


RANKE’S SERVIA and th 
BEVOLUTION. 3s 6d. F ga = 


HISTORY "4 RUSSIA, by W. K. Kelly, 2 y, 
3s 6d eac Bohn's 
OcKLEY'S. HISTORY of the SARACENS, 
Bohn's 
sumone its HISTORY and RE be 
TIONS, 3s 6d. Bohs ba 


LEPSIUS' LETTERS from EGYPT, 5s, 
Bohn's 


CONDE'S <7 ge of the ARABS in SPAIN, 
3 vols., 38 6d eac Bohn's 
JAMES camnaae CCEUR de LION. 2 vols. 
3s 6d each. Bohn's Lib 
JAMES LOUIS XIV. 2 vols. 3s 6d each, 
Bohn's Li 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols., 3s 6d each, 
Bokn's 


SISMONDI'S LITERATURE of the — of 
EUROPE. 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 

GUIZOT'S WORKS. 5vols, 3s 6d each. ave 's Libraries, 
Sat S HISTORY of FLORENCE. : 
Bohn's Libraries, 

MENZEL 4 HISTORY of GERMANY. 3 vols, 
Bohn’ s Libraries, 

MICHELET' WORKS. 3 vols. 3s 64 


john's 
uiGNers FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


3s 6 Bohn’s Libraries, 

oman T's (BENVENUTO) MEMOIRS, 
32 6d. Bohn’ s Libraries; 

PHILO JUDAEUS, Works of. 4 vols., 5s each, 

Bohn's Libraries, 

o ~ emeead ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Bohn's Libraries, 

BEDE’ S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 5s. 
Bohn's Libraries, 

ae eae CONSOLATION of ees 
johns Libraries, 

BRAND’ S POPULAR amesquities. 3 vols., 
‘ohn's Libraries, 

coure’s PHILOSOPHY of the SCIENCES. 
Bohn's Libraries, 


paaran S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT of EUROPE. 2 vols., 5s each. 

Bohn's Libraries, 
HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 5s. 

Bohn's Libraries, 
COLERIDGE'’S WORKS. 2 vols., 3s 64 each. 

Bohn's Libraries, 
SCHILLER'S WORKS. 6 vols., 3s 6d each. 

Bohn's Libraries, 
GOETHE'S WORKS. 7 vols., 3s 6d each. 


Bohn's Libraries: 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 4 vols., 3s 6d each; 2 
vols., 53 each. Bohn's Libraries. 


FOSTER'S WORKS. §8 vols., 3s 64 each. 
FOSTERIANA. 5s. Bohn's Libraries, 
HEINE'S POEMS. 5s. Bohn's Libraries, 


ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 vols., 3s 64 each. 
Bohn’s Libraria, 
BURKE'S WORKS, SPEECHES, and LIFE. 
9 vols., 3s 6d each. Bohn's Libraries, 


HUMBOLDT'S WORKS. 4 vols., 3s 6d; 5 vols., 
5s each. Bohn's Libraries. 


MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. 5s. Bohn's Libraries. 


MALLET'S NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 5s, 
Bohn's Libraries, 


— (SIR THOMAS) WORKS. 3 vols, 
each. Bohn's Libraries. 


Penn S ESSAYS, &. 3s 6d. Bohu's Libraries. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. Selections. 
3s 6d. Bohn's Libraries. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 2 v.,3s6d each. Bohn's Libraries. 
IRVING'S WORKS. 17 v., 33 6d each. Bohn’s Libraries. 
JUNIOUS’ LETTERS. 2v.,3s6deach. Bohn's Libraries. 
LAMB'S ELIA & ELIANA. 386d. Bohn's Libraries. 
LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK. 386d. Bohn’s Libraries, 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols.,5s each. Bohn's Libraries. 
CARY’S DANTE. 3s 6d. Bohn's Libraries. 
POPE'S WORKS. 4 vols., 5s each. Boha's Libraries. 
SOUTHEY'S NELSON. 5s. Bohn's Libraries, 


SCHLEGEL’S WORKS. 6 vols., 3s 6d each. — 
Bohn's Librarit. 


SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIO WORKS. 3s 63. | 
Bohn's Libraries. 


WALTON’S ANGLER. 5s; Plates, 7s 64. — 
Bohn's Libraries. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE. 5s; Plates, 78 6d. — 
Bohn's Libraries. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS on CHESS. 4-vols.,53 | 
or 68 each. Bohn's Libraries. 


CHEVREUL on COLOUR. 5s or 7s 6d. Bolm's Libraries. 


LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 4 vols, half- — 
bound, £2 2s. Boln's Libraries. 


Complete Catalogues of BoHN’s LipRakres seut post 
free on application. 


London; GEORGE BHLL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





Feap. 8vo, 58. 
By H. C. Banister, Professor 
f Harmony and Composition at me — 
eademy of Music. [4th Edition, . P 
This manval, written to supply the pan Seng felt - 
text-book of theoretical music, wa —_ ~ 
the copious Index and Glossary attac t, ; 

S a 1 to answer to a great extent the purposes 0! 

dompictionsry of Music. Not only those who =, 

tematically pursue the study, but also more — 
readers, whether performers or only lovers of music, 
will find it a convenient and useful book of Soppeanes. 

It contains chapters on Notation, Harmony an: ~ 

int, Modulation = men, Oe. waar, 
ments, tog Ex 

Foicee ats an Appendix of Examination Papers. 
With Twelve Permanent Photographs. 15s. 

A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING 
for STUDENTS and GENEKAL READERS. By 
Mrs. CHARLES HBATON, author of “* The History 
r the Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c. 

With the object of helping others to enjoy good art, 
the author farnishes in an interesting form a compre- 
hensive and connected survey of the progress of paint- 
ing from the earliest historical periods to modern 


times. ie 
With Forty-Nine Illustrations, imp 4to, 8. 

The ART of SKETCHING from 
NATURE. By PHILIP H. DevamorrTe, Professor 
of Drawing at King’s College, London. Illustrated 
with Twenty-four Woodcuts and Twenty-five 
Coloured Plates, arranged progressively, from 
Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, 
RA., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, G. 
Thomas, and the Author. 

Imp. 8vo, oblong, half-bound, 12s; or in 12 parts, 1s each. 

DRAWING COPIES. By P. H. 
DeLAMoTTe, Professor of Drawi at King's 
College, London. Ninety-six Origin Sketches in 
Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Land- 
scapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. 

Oblong 4to, half-bound, 8s 6d. 

SOCIETY of ARTS DRAWING- 
BOOK. A Drawing-Book, prepared at the request 
of the Society of Arts, by JOHN BRLL, Sculptor. 

It contains more than One Hundred and Fifty Illus- 
trations, from the Flat, from the Round, the Human 
Figure, Geometrical Designs, Landscape, &c., &c., and 
One Hundred Pages of easy instructions for the 
Student, adapted for general, household, or even self- 
education, without the aid of a professional teacher. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS, 


including :— 
The LIFE of THOMAS BRASSEY. With Illustrations, 
10s 6d. [Fift 





Thousand. 


The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES, and the Conquest 
of Mexico. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 
The LIFE of COLUMBUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Fourth Edition. 
The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some Account of his 
A jates in the Conq of Peru. Crown 8y¥o, 
6s. [Second Edition. 
The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FLY LEAVES: a Book of Humorous 
Verse. By 0.8. CALVBRLEY. [Sixth Edition. 


By the same Author, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. 
[Féfth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 58 6d. 
The ODES and CARMEN SECULARE 
of HORACE. Translated into English Verse by 
the late JouN ConrnGToN, M.A. (6th Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 
The SATIRES and EPISTLES of 
HORACE. Translated into English Verse by the 
late JOHN CONINGTON, MLA. [4th Edition. 


Large post Svo, 10s 6d. 

BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS. An 
Account of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different days of the year in the British 
Isles. By the Rev. T. F. TuiseiTon Dyer, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

« rtable volume on this subject was much 
needed...... Mr. Dyer has admirably succeeded in fur- 
nishing one which contains the information, well con- 
densed and arranged."—Notes and Queries. 


Third ——, a govtaet, with Descriptions of 
ail the Species by the Editor. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing of 
every British Plant. Edited and brought up to the 
present standard of scientific knowledge, by T. Bos- 
W&LL (formerly Syme),.LL.D., F.L.8., &c. With 
Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, and 
Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. LANKESTER. In 
11 vols., £22 8s. in half-morocco, £24 12s; whole 
morocco, £28 3s 6d. 


With more than 1,300 Illustrations, 

MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. 
By ALFnup Smee, F.R.S. Containing much infor- 
mation on Landscape Gardening. the ion of 
Plants, Giess-houses, Vegetables, Tools, Fruits, 
FPiowers, Trees, Shrubs, Garden Insects, Birds, and 
in fact everything connected with the Garden. Imp. 
8vo, 21s. [Second Edition. 








Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. In Ten Volames, 2s 64 each ; or half-morocco, 50s the set 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S. W. SINGER, 
With a LIFE of the POET by W. WATKISS LLOYD, Author of a Volume of Critical Essays on the Plays. 
(Published uniform with the above, price 2s 6d.) 

> 





“The late Mr. Singer's notes are of well-known excellence, learned but not pedantic, suggestive and inform- 
ing without becoming trivial or intrusive......He is no rash or lavish corrector of the text, though on occasion 
he is not found wanting. His chief service is his illustrations, and the charm of these is their freshness and 
variety. He draws water for himself straight from Elizabethan fountains—does not borrow it from his neigh- 
bour's cistern. Each play bas ‘ Preliminary Remarks,’ dealing with the date and the material and like matters. 
The type of the text is of merciful size. Altogether this is a capital edition of its sort.” —Academy. 

“ What Mr. Lloyd does is always well done—is always done freshly, thoughtfully, in a scholarly spirit. Oa 
the whole, his essays are really remarkable for their learning, breadth, and general d "— Academy 
“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet......The print, like that of the well-known 

Aldine Poets, is beautifully clear; the notes are useful and concise, and the editor is careful to state in them 

wh he‘ ds’ the text. The volumes, moreover, are portable, no slight matter in these days of fre- 

quent travel; and the edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever 

published."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Aldine Edition of Shakespeare possesses the main requisites of a popular edition. The volumes are 

handy and the print is clear......While Mr. Singer's notes are conveniently brief, it must also be said that what 
there is of them is sound and good." —Z.raminer. 
“ The Aldine Edition of Shakespeare is of a small octavo size convenient for carrying about, and ia printed 
in good clear type. There is a biography of Shakespeare, introductions to each of the plays, and a series of 
footnotes, which are brief, practical, and to the point, and sufficient in number without becoming, as is the 
case with most notes, an irritating distraction to the reader.”"—Saturday Review. 

“This is another admirable specimen of the cheap issues of the great dramatist, which during the past 
five-and-twenty years have poured in such numbers from the British press......An excellent though short Life 
of the poet is given, and a succinct introduction to each play. Footnotes, done with knowledge and care, are 
also given, explanatory and illustrative of the text. The plays themselves are clearly printed in tolerabl 
large type, and for a really elegant, portable edition, that can be easily held or carried, we could hardly think 
of anything better."— Nonconformist. 

“ A cheap, compact, well printed, and well annotated edition of our greatest dramatic poet's works. The 
character of the great t, as a sensible man of business, is not lost sight of in the interesting biographical 
sketch prefixed, which further gives an admirable summary of his gifts as a poet."—Standard. 

“The concluding volume of the ‘ Shakespeare ' brings a worthy edition to a worthy close. The volumes are 
handy, fairly printed, and edited in a highly intelligent manner. The Essays of Mr. Lioyd are now pretty well 
known; of his ability as an essayist no one can have any doubt. This edition of Singer's‘ Shakespeare, with 
Lloyd's ‘ Essays ‘as a companion volume, will form a library in itself for most intelligent students.” —Scotsman. 

“ These volumes complete the edition, the characteristics of which are fidelity of text, clear printing, capital 
notes, and terse preliminary i ducti "—Glasgow Herald. 

“ One of the most interesting and valuable productions of late is decidedly W. S. Singer's edition of the 
dramatic works of Shakespeare. The labours of annotation are seemingly those of years, and of an ever fresh 
and ardent spirit in search after some new light to be flung upon the productions of his revered author...... We 
have, indeed, never seen an edition so satisfactory as this; and beyond, it may be extolled for its pact and 
portable form, though the type is, at the same time, pleasantly large and readable."—Court Journal. 

“ Excellently printed, bound in the tasteful green-and-gold of the latest ‘ Aldine’ edition of the poets 
and portable, and illustrated by the notes of one of the most judicious and accomplished of Sha 
critics, this edition is sure to become a general favourite.”"—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“To the lovers of Shakespeare these essays will be cordia'ly welcome, instinct as they are by a deep and 
loving appreciation of the Shakesperian drama, and a conservative devotion to the generally-received text of 
the dramatist, as opposed to the numerous speculations of textual writers. Mr. Lloyd traces, as far as possible, 
the history of each play as a work of art, in its connection with some legend, romance, or chronicle on which 
it has been grounded by the poet. He tries, too, to bring out the aim of the poet morally and artistically, and 
the laws wher which the dramatist developed the several characters he brings on the stage. Not the least 
profitable and interesting portion of the work is that treating on what we may call the correlation of the 
different plays one to another. On few of Shakespeare's plays has so much been written, and well written, as 
on ‘ Hamlet,’ and Mr. Lloyd's essay will stand comparison with the best."—Znglish Churchman. 

“For a convenient portable edition that one can hold easily in the hand, with clear, open type, aud just 
sufficient annotation for ordinary readers, at the same time not wanting in external elegance, this reprint 
could not be excelled."—Jnverness Courter. 

“We do not yet see any fault whatever to find with this edition, and we consider that it fally deserves the 
encouragement which we understand it to be receiving from the reading public generally, and particularly 
under the auspices of the new Shakespeare Society."—Civil Service Review. 


N.B.—A few copies of the above have been printed to range with the Fine-Paper Edition of the Aldine Poets. 
The price for the Eleven Volumes (not sold separately) is £2 15s. 

















THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 





The Editors of the various volumes in this Series have in all cases endeavoured to make the collections of 
Poems as complete as possible, and in many instances a Poems are to be found in these Editions 
which are not in any other. Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes where 'y for the 
of the Text, and a Memoir. A Portrait also is added in all cases where an authentic one fs.accessibic. The 
volumes are printed on toned paper, in fcap. 8vo size, and neatly bound in cloth gilt, price 58 each. The 
following is a List of the Poets included in this Series :— 





AKENSID) COLLINS. KIRKE WHITE. SPENSER. 5 vols. 
BEATTIE. OCOWPER. 8 vols. MILTON. 3 vols. SURREY. 
URNS. 3 vols. DRYDEN. 5 vols. PARNELL. SWIFT. 3 vols. 
UTLER. 2 vols. FALCONER. POPE. 38 vols. THOMSON, 2 vols. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. GOLDSMITH, PRIOR. 2 vols. WYATT. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. | GRAY. — YOUNG. 2 vols. 


A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s 6d per vol. 


The following Volumes of a NEW SERIES have been issue, 5s each. 


The POEMS of SIR WALTER RALEIGH and SIR 
HENRY WOTTON, with Selections from the 
Writings of other Courtly Poeta, from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Rev. J. HANNAH, D.C.L. With Portrait 
of Raleigh. 5s. 


JOHN KEATS. with a Memoir by Lord Hoveuron, 
and Portrait, 5s. (Just published. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. 
M. Rossetti, and Portrait, 5s. 

ROGERS. With Memoir by EDWARD BELL, and Por- 
a CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. A. 
W. Hill. With a Memoir by W. ALLINGH4M, and 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. SKRAT, 
Portrait, 5s. 


M.A,, late Fellow of Christ Oollege, Cambridge. 
Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, 


the Rowley Poems, with an Essay ving their 
Authorship, » Memoir of the Poet, ‘aid Selections GEORGE HERBERT. Edited, with Notes and 


from his Writings. In 2 vols., 10s. Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Gnosart, 5s. 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER. & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





THIRD EDITION. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 
*,* The Third Volume, which will complete the Work, is in active preparation. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE: being an Examination of the 


Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolation. By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 28s. 

“A work of research and deliberation every way worthy of the author's reputation. Conscientious, 
thoughtful, abounding in ripe reflection, and in judgment ———— and weighted by experience, we feel that we 
have in our hands a book which it is worth while to read...,,.It is little to say that these volumes are the most 
complete survey we have of our eighteenth-century literature.” —Academy, mber 2. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri Van 


Lavy. Vol. 1. From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 8vo, lés. 

“Mr. Yan Lawn has not given us a mere critical study of the works which he considers, but has done his 
best to bring their authors, their way of life, and the ways of those around them, before us in a living like- 
ness."—Daily News. 

“ Scholarly men of all lands will welcome the first volume of a ‘ History of French Literature,’ from the deft 
and facile pen of Mr. Henri Van Laun......At once readable in its style, philosophical in its method, accurate 
and thorough in the keenness of its critical research."—Daily Telegraph. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: aStudy. By Richard F. Burton, 


Author of “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca," &c. Small 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“The book is full of interest......We heartily recommend ‘Etruscan Bologna’ as pleasantly yet thoroughly 
laying open to the English reader a mine of most valuable remains, of the existence of which very many even 


of English students are as yet unaware."—John Bull. 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, the Magnificent. By Alfred von 


Revwont. Translated from the German by ROBERT HARRISON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“Such works as this are the true depositories of the most pete materials of history; whether for the 
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